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ST. WILLIAM OF STRATFORD. 


ae SwaxksPearE Celebration has fulfilled its promise. It 
promised to be a failure, and it has failed. It cannot be 
said that anything specially ridiculous has attended the Stratford 
portion of the ecumenical Tercentenary Celebration. In the 
resence of a monstrous absurdity the details shrink into 
insignificance. It is impossible that they can at all rival the 
original conception ; and, in this sense, the folly of the fact is 
hardly equal to the supreme folly of the idea. As far as the 
newspaper reports go, we can only understand that there were 
at Stratford a vast many doings of the ordinary English kind, 
such as take place on very ordinary occasions, and that they 
were all bracketed together under the invocation of the tutelary 
Saint. There was a public dinner and speech-making ; 
Handél’s Messiah and a miscellaneous concert; theatricals and 
aball. Butall this is what occurs in the provinces commonly 
enough, at the usual Musical Festivals, and at the Oxford 
Commemoration, and in the race-week. Lord Car.isLe has 
presided at many dinners, and his experiences at agricultural 
meetings stood him in good stead. He has prosed at many 
an Atheneum and Mechanics’ Institute, and of course has 
lectured upon SHaKsPEARE ; so he probably only preached an 
old sermon at Stratford on Saturday last. We have often 
heard the Messiah at Exeter Hall. The Sacred Harmonic 
Society are tolerably well drilled in HanveL, and certainly they 
did not break down on Monday night. We have theatres in 
London, and they are cheaper, and certainly not worse, than 
the special Stratford histrionics. A fancy ball cannot be 
duller at a Swaxspeare Anniversary than it is when 
given by the County Bachelors, or the Officers of the 
Garrison. So that, in what was actually done at Stratford, 
there is not much to laugh at. Indeed, we are sorry to say 
that there is not so much left in the world to laugh at as there 
used to be. Fools have become shy; the choicer and larger 
blockheads are almost exterminated ; it is as hard now-a-days 
to flush a good bouncing absurdity as it is to kick up a bustard 
on Hampstead Heath. People are not nearly so silly as they 
used to be; the nonsense is laughed out of them. The London 
Committee, for example, did not at all live up to their promise. 
They collapsed after their brief follies, which indeed were enough 
to exhaust any powers of foolishness. It was not in human 
things for even a London Committee to go on for ever 
making itself as ridiculous as it did a month or two ago. 
Laughter and universal derision have a sadly dulling, chilling, 
hebetating effect upon the subjects of public amusement; so 
that we are compelled to admit that there was nothing said 
or done at Stratford equal to the Memorial Committee adver- 
tising for “‘a Monument embracing a Statue,” which Punch 
has embodied in a design. Mr. Bettew, who has been 
snuffed out by the Stratford Corporation, was conspicuous by 
his absence. So was, of course, Mr. Fecuter; so was Madame 
Sainton-Do.gy ; so, it need not be observed, was Mr. PHELPs; 
so were Messrs. HALLIWELL and Forster. The gentlemen who 
aired their eloquence at the rooms of the Society of Arts do not 
seem to have honoured Stratford with their company. There was, 
we believe, an ancient feud between the two Committees ; and, as 
far as we can understand, the more absurd of the two bodies 
stayed away. The results upon general harmony were favour- 
able, but to the chronicler they are depressing. The most 
ridiculous element was wanting, and was only imperfectly 
supplied by a negress (whether connected or not with the 
Curisty Minstrels we cannot say) reading Othello. There was 
no row between Mr. Pueips and Mr. Bettew. Indeed, there 
was nothing which has not been said or done fifty times 
before, only it was all labelled ‘‘ SuaksPEare.” 

The thing to be considered is, whether this precedent is to 
be followed ; because, if it is, we are likely to have a holiday 
time of it. There is not a town in England or in Europe 
which has not its notable. The innkeepers of a place are 


always ready to advertise its saints. The’ railways will find 
it convenient to encourage the new rites of hero-worship; 
and, by a judicious combination of M. Comre’s Calendar 
and those of the Eastern and Western Churches, it 
is very possible to give to every day in the year 
its hero and its festival. Besides, one hero, like a saint, 
may have many celebrations. Here we have just worshipped 
at Suakspeare’s Tercentenary Nativity on April 23, though 
the day of his birth is absolutely unknown; why not celebrate 
his Tercentenary Obit? Now that we have beatified Suaks- 
PEARE we must canonize Bacon, and then Mitton, and then 
Glorious Joun; and where is the bead-roll to stop? M. 
Vicror Huco concludes his ‘ William Shakspeare,” an 
occasional ¢loge—something about “the Swan,” and much 
about M. Huco himself— with a specimen of a proposed 
Humanitarian Constellation of Worthies, commencing with 
Orpueus and Hermes, and ending with One whom it is 
blasphemy to name. In this calendar, besides Sr. Paut and 
Peagius, we find, of all birds of the air, Prranest, 
Beccaria, Diperot, Vottarre, and The world 
certainly owes an unpaid debt of immortality to Piranest 
and Montaoxrier, and it is not beyond hope that M. Huao 
will reduce the periud of Pirxanest-worship from a Tercen- 
tenary to a Jubilee. Such a festival ought at least to 
occur within the ordinary span of human life. We do 
not really remember the date of Voxtarre’s birth or 
death, but it might be so managed that M. Huao 
himself should officiate as Flamen on some occasion con- 
nected with his patron. The only thing to be considered 
is that this cultus offers a melancholy illustration of the 
shortness of human life. Three-score years and ten are all 
too short to celebrate the jubilees, centenaries, tercentenaries, 
five-hundredth anniversaries, silver and golden weddings of 
all the notables of the earth, from Apam to Dr. Cummina. 
Life is too brief worthily to commemorate and praise famous 
men and the fathers that begat us. And, as we have 
said, there are some men so celebrated that their lives 
demand many Saints’ days. In the case of the late Emperor 
Napoteon and Mr. Tuomas Paine there is the translation of 
their relics, in addition to their nativity and obit. One thing 
only remains to hint. Ought not these tercentenaries to be 
looked after by Mr. Epwarp Harper, or by one of the 
gentlemen who are usually quoted as instancing the three 
degrees of comparison—Spoon, Spooner, and NewpEGaTte— 
or perhaps by Mr. Wuattey himself? They have a very 
Papistical look; they smell decidedly of a hagiolatrous 
revival : — 

We have drawn the liturgy and framed the rites, 

And solemn ceremonial of the day, 

And called the world to worship on the banks 

Of Avon, famed in song. Ah! pleasant proof 

That piety has still in human hearts 

Some place—a spark or two yet not extinct. 
And we actually got two Bishops to preach the canonization 
sermons on Sunday last. To be sure, they were but an Irish 
and a Scotch Bishop; but then one has written poems, and 
the other is a relative of a great poet; and so the episcopal 
connexion with poetry and the drama is at least as near as 
that gentleman’s acquaintance with German who based his 
te on the fact that his brother played the German 
ute. 

But there really was a good deal done and said on the 23rd 
of April, not only in Stratford, but everywhere else. So 
the newspapers which have adopted the new worship tell 
us. In London there was not much, and what there was 
was supremely ridiculous. But, unfortunately, we saw what 
the L. don celebration was; we have only heard what it was 
in the rest of the orbis terrarum. Great events, great 
thoughts, great men require the. mellowing haze of dis- 
tance to bring out all their sublimity. Qne ought 
never to be too near the Everlastings and Immortals. To be 
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too close to a celebrity or a celebration is disenchanting. For 
example, the great celebration at the Agricultural Hall—where 
the waiters dressed in the costume of the Boar’s Head, and sold 
Cape and called it sack—was a piece of histrionics rather below 
the mark of a penny gaff, And Mr. Puetrs invoking the Immen- 
sities and the spirits of all ages while he poured a quart of 
Avon water on a stick which, following the example of certain 
Parisian trees, will not grow, with Mr. Marston spouting the 
Pindaric strains of the Corinna of the Weekly Dispatch, 
was a spectacle which possibly passes that boundary which 
so doubtfully divides the sublime from the ridiculous. It 
certainly did not convey any awful sense of Shakspearian 
reverence to the costermongers who, immediately the cere- 
monial was concluded, began to cudgel “ the oak sapling pre- 
“ sented by the First Commissioner of Her Magesty’s Woods 
“ and Forests.” We were too near this august London cele- 
bration rightly to appreciate it; but what we can admire, with a 
respect perhaps connected with ignorance, is the Shakspearian 
enthusiasm which we are delighted to find has animated the cities 
of Frankfort and Moscow. Frankfort and Moscow are so far 
apart, not only in mileage but in other respects, that we may 
fairly say that the 23rd April was celebrated everywhere. 
The next mail will probably bring the gratifying 
intelligence that the King of Danomey slaughtered a 
thousand women on Saturday last in honour of the 
Divine Witt1am. The free German Hochstift which sent 
an address to Stratford must have anticipated the festival ; 
or perhaps, as prudent people, when they order a Greenwich 
dinner, go down a week before just to taste the whitebait and 
select the hock, they drew up their fraternal congratulations 
under a free libation of the usual material of Teutonic fes- 
tivities. Decidedly there is a beery and tobacchose flavour 
about the address which suggests many cans, many pipes. 
The gist of it is that the mother-home of Germania lent 
Henaist and Horsa to Britain as deliverers against the in- 
vasion of Latin races, and that England returned the 
loan by exporting Smaksrrare’s plays at a time when 
GorTHE and ScuHiLter were wanted as emancipators and 
expellers of Latin corruption. An ingenious parallel 
this, though slightly obscure, even as to the historical 
facts and as to its general meaning; but the Hochstift 
and its address are consolatory after the barbarous 
irreverence of the scoffers of Primrose Hill. But what we 
are most pleased with is the telegraphic announcement that 
“ the City of Moscow was celebrating SHaksPEare with enthu- 
“siasm.” The City of Moscow—the whole city, that is, with its 
Kremlin and its Patriarch, and all its Princes, Boyars, 
Governors, Archimandrites, and Serfs—is worshipping the one 
and only SwaxksPeare, as the Hochstift, with a slight approach 
to profanity, salutes him, and with enthusiasm too. How much 
quass was quaffed, what pickled cucumbers were consumed, 
what carraway sauce and caviare were eaten, we shall perhaps 
one day be told. And who, on this occasion, was the enthu- 
siastic City of Moscow? As we know who was London in 
enthusiasm on Saturday last, we may perhaps form some 
tolerably accurate conjecture as to the amount of the Moscow 
fervour. London ecstatic was Mr. Pueurs and Mr. Moore, 
Mrs. Liynazus Bankes and Mr. George Cruixsuank, three 
hundred Foresters and two charity schools, Miss Exiza Coox’s 
occasional ode and a brass band. However, as the prophet 
is not honoured in his own country, it is a melancholy satis- 
faction to reflect that Moscow abounds in that enthusiasm which 
London was too apathetic to show on this great occasion. Our 
satisfaction at what the Hochstift would call the world-fame 
of SHAKSPEARE is not without its abatement. Russia is con- 
stantly shaming us by its appreciation of our heroes. The 
Emperor Nicuoxas offered to complete the Netson Column, 
and here is Moscow with its SHaKsPEaRE enthusiasm making us 
once more blush for our English coldness. Of all the humi- 
liating things connected with the Tercentenary Celebration, 
this Moscovian enthusiasm is the most disheartening. 


=z 


THE EMPEROR AND M. THIERS. 


HE course which M. Tuiers has recently adopted, when 
the financial measures of the Government have been the 
subject of discussion, has naturally induced a portion of the 
French press to consider what would have been the effect 
upon French industry if the old order of things had endured— 
if Louts Puuipre had never left the Tuileries for Claremont, and 
if M. Tuters were now, as he well might have been, the leader 
of a Parliamentary majority and the first Minister of a Consti- 
tutional Sovereign. His critics remark that M. Turers is as 
thorough a Protectionist as he ever was, that he is all for keep- 
ing trade in its old fetters, and that he relies on those artificial 


props which were once supposed to be the firmest supports of 
French industry. It is, therefore, a very good thing that 
France has got rid of him as a ruler. If his supremacy 
had lasted, the wonders of the last few years would have 
been unknown. The French would have had few rail- 
ways, and bad ones; they would not have seen Paris built 
up from its ruins in half a dozen years; they would have had 
no Treaty with England; and, being condemned to a per- 
petual system of protection, they would have had the hopeless 
feeling that they and their children for ever were fated to eat 
or pocket those slabs of sugar which the State, for the benefit 
of beetroot-growers, insists shall have no sugar in them. It 
is, however, rather a hasty assumption that, because M. Tu1ers 
was a Protectionist in his old days, and because he is a 
hardened Protectionist now, he would have been a Protec- 
tionist if he had been in office, or that Constitutiouel Govern- 
ment could never have given France the benefits of Free 
Trade. When a Minister is really in office, he learns by the 
mere fact of his being in office what are the wants and wishes 
of the country, and Free Trade must some day have made 
its way in France, whatever was the Government that 
happened to rule there. The very greatest merit of Con- 
stitutional Government is that it encourages free discussion, 
and free discussion makes people think and talk, until at last 
new thoughts become familiar and the opinions of a nation are 
changed. With railways, and partly through the great develop- 
ment of English wealth, came a new burst of commercial 
life and energy in France; and it is not probable that this 
energy would have been arrested because M. Titers was in 
office, or that M. Tiers, having the choice between learning 
new truths and the abandonment of office, would havg dis- 
dained to show a docile mind. The examples of Spain and 
Italy show that constitutional assemblies are capable of being 
convinced that the mercantile interests of a nation are worth 
attending to, and that, if a nation wants to get rich, it must 
not stand aloof from the general current of the modern 
world. It is true that in every country personal in- 
fluence does much, and that some one man is generally con- 
spicuous in the ordering of great changes. Sir Rosert Peer in 
England, the Emperor in France, Marshal O’DowneLt in Spain, 
and Count Cavour in Italy, have stamped a seal of their own 
on the first great beginning of a new national activity. The 
gain to a nation in time and trouble, when it gets a really 
superior man to conduct it through a crisis of commercial 
enterprise, is so great that it is impossible to estimate how 
much these countries have profited by the exertions and the 
intervention of the men who have started in them new notions 
and given them a new vigour. But in a country so great and 
so enlightened as France, Free Trade must have come sooner 
or later; and it is far too strong a criticism to say that, if 
Parliamentary Government had lasted, M. Turers and his 
friends would be now engaged in keeping France as com- 
paratively backward and stagnant as she was twenty years 
ago. 


While, however, it is impossible to suppose that M. Tarers 
or any one else could have kept France for ever Protectionist, 
the personal contrast between him and the Emreror, to whom 
the rapid and easy spread of Free Trade in France is mainly 
owing, cannot fail-to strike every Frenchman who believes 
that the new order of things is the right one. The Emperor 
is immensely ahead of M. Tarers in his views on trade and 
finance, and in France personal comparisons have a great 
influence. All those who are making money at Paris and in 
the provinces, who find it twice as easy to be twice as rich as 
they were ten years ago, look upon the Emperor as the con- 
spicuous man of their way of thinking. When they think 
about M. Turers at all, they naturally regard him as a con- 
spicuous man of the wrong way of thinking, and they con- 
gratulate themselves that they live under the Emperor, and 
not under M. Tuiers. The mercantile community, and all the 
most intelligent men who belong to it, adhere, with more or less 
of sincerity, to the Empire, because they know that any change 
would hit them hard, and also because they think that the Em- 
PEROR understands whatthey want, and howtogive itthem. This 
tends, no doubt, to make their adhesion to the Empire temporary 
and transitory, for an Emperor who was not up to his work might 
be distasteful to them. But if adhesion to the Empire is taken to 
mean simply a wish that Louis NAPoLEon may go on reigning, 
the adhesion of the mercantile classes is sincere and profound. 
Of course the Emperor has his subordinates—men who help 
him, make suggestions to him, and sometimes correct him. 
There are, for example, M. Foutp and M. Mice. Cuevatier, 
who have done more to keep the finances of France straight, 
and to get Free Trade fairly started, than any two men of 
private station. But then they are avowedly servants of 
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the Emperor, and occupy the position towards him that the | the watchwords of those Frenchmen who are most likely to 
permanent Secretaries of our Government offices occupy to gain the public ear at present; and both in an enlightened 


their Parliamentary chiefs, They are not what M. von 
ScHMERLING is to the Emperor of Austria, the originators 
and maintainers of a line of policy which their master 
is barely able to understand, and wholly incapable of 
working out. They are useful servants, and the Em- 
PEROR carries out, or manages to make it supposed 
that he carries out, his views through them. The whole 
literature of modern France is pervaded by the influence of 
the industrial spirit, as indeed is the literature of all modern 
Europe. Sometimes this takes a bad form, and we have 
those specimens of vulgar materialism which have disgraced 
the era of the Empire. But sometimes also it takes a good 
form, and expresses the hopes with which ardent and enthu- 
siastic lovers of their country and of all that is best in it 
regard the future of France. That the Emperor personally 
should be at the head of the industry of France thus allies 
him with many men who have no taste for Imperialism in it- 
self, and acts as a powerful counterpoise to the dislike with 
which the restrictions placed on writing and speaking are 
regarded. Despotism does not appear before the eyes of 
Frenchmen in its naked deformity when the despot for 
the time being is the representative of what many men, 
who command the respectful attention of the public, 
regard as in every way excellent. Nor is it possible 
that this feeling should not be strengthened when they 
turn their thoughts to M. Turers, and find that, brilliant 
as he is in debate, and sound as is his philosophy when he 
ontrasts liberty with a military tyranny, he is still a Pro- 
tectionist, and thus stands aloof from the wishes and hopes of 
all that is most stirring and ambitious and intelligent in France. 
The very existence of such a Government as that of the 
Emreror forces men to consider politics under their personal 
sispects, and the prominence of M. Tiers in the Opposition 
strengthens this natural tendency; and when politicians, 
not systems, are compared, it seems obvious that France, so 
far as commercial prosperity goes, is gaining ground under her 
present leader. 


In the same way, the Emprror has a great advantage over 
his opponents when religion, not money, is the chief thought 
of the mind, and liberal Frenchmen ask what is the 
position in which their country ought to stand towards the 
Court of Rome. Although the Emperor has never ventured 
on any open attack on any person or thing defended by the 
Papacy, and although his policy in religious matters is suffi- 
ciently temporising to be called Conservative, he yet makes it, 
known that the Court of Rome does not really trust him, and 
that the Court of Rome is tolerably right in the view it takes 
of him. He always speaks as if he would withdraw his troops 
if he could, and as if he hada proper contempt for the spiritual 
terrors of the Papacy. Therefore, that large portion of the 
educated French public which resents the pretensions of Rome, 
and would like to be free from all the embarrassments to 
which the maintenance by force of the Temporal Power gives 
rise, regards the Emperor as, in a sense, its chief, and looks to 
him to carry out the necessary change when the proper time 
arrives. On the other hand, the party with which M. Turers 
naturally acts—the chief men of the old Constitutional régime, 
and especially M. Guizor—make the upholding of the Papacy 
one of the chief features of their political programme. They let 
it be seen in a thousand ways that they are for the Pore and 
against Italy. This falls in with a large section of the 
public opinion of France, but not with that which has most of 
the promise of the future. It is the expression of French 
Conservatism in a simple and rigid form. For the Orleanist 
Opposition is not, asa general rule, very strenuous in its support 
of Rome on religious grounds. It is rather as a political 
institution, and as a great element in the safety of the 
European fabric, that M. Guizor and his friends advocate the 
maintenance of the Temporal Power. But this political 
Conservatism, regardless of causes and looking only to results, 
has no strong hold on France, and, so far as it exists, it 
finds in the Empire the practical fulfilment of its objects. 
There is much religious fanaticism in France, and much 
genuine love for names so dear to the aspiring French- 
man as civilization, progress, and the cause of the people; but 
the mere wish to keep up old European institutions has hardly 
any place unless it takes the simple form of a desire to avoid 
anarchy ; and, if the Emperor is not the Saviour of Society, who 
is? The opinions of M. Tuiers and M. Guizor are far too 
intelligible to Englishmen, and too much in keeping with the 
traditions of English statesmen, for us to speak slightingly of 
them; but they are not opinions which can be expected to 
win influence in France. Trade and religious freedom are 


care for trade and in a cautious advocacy of modern ideas as 
opposed to the claims of the Ultramontane party, the Eurrron 
stands signally and clearly ahead of his most formidable 
adversaries. When the Emperor says, as he so often has said, 
that the Empire represents the ideas of ’89, his words are not 


80 wholly destitute of meaning as they naturally appear to an 


Englishman. It is quite true that the Empire—that is, the 


- Government and policy and views of the Eureror himself—are 


in accordance with the prevailing cast of modern thought, and 
that those opposed to the Empire, excellent as is their cause, 
and great as is their ability, stand in some degree out of the 
current of this thought, and advocate doctrines which France 
has outgrown or is outgrqwing. No influence contributes 
more powerfully to the success of the Empire than that which 
the Emprror’s superiority in this respect gives him; and it 
would be very unfair in Englishmen, who are constantly 
engaged in upholding and developing this modern thought, to 
deny that so far his success is merited and beneficial. 


AMERICA. 


faa long-continued stagnation of the war in America 
has at last been terminated. Since the retreat of the 
Confederates from Chattanooga in November, and the subse- 
quent check of Grant’s pursuit, no considerable operation had, 
until recently, been attempted on either side. The siege of 
Knoxville was raised by Lonastreet without any serious 
attack on its defences, and the Confederate General has 
since held his ground without disturbance in the up- 
lands which divide Virginia from Tennessee. In the month 
of March, the Northern journals announced the commence- 
ment of a campaign which was expected to decide the fate of 
the war. SHERMAN advanced from Vicksburg, and Swirn from 
Memphis, in the direction of Mobile, while Admiral Farracur 
prepared to co-operate on the side of the sea. About the same 
time General Kitpatrick led a cavalry force to the outskirts 
of Richmond, and General Gitmore, who has apparently 
abandoned the hope of taking Charleston, despatched an 
expedition for the purpose of rendering a sham election 
possible in Florida. General Smita was forced by the 
Confederate cavalry to return without effecting a junction 
with SHerMaN, who consequently retraced his steps to Vicks- 
burg, with little molestation from the enemy. General 
Kitrarrick concluded a useless expedition by making his way 
to the Federal lines in the neighbourhood of Fort Monroe, 
and the only considerable combat which took place resulted 
in the utter defeat of the small Federal army in Florida. 
Having disconcerted the plans of their adversaries, the Con- 
federate leaders remained on the defensive, and the tacit 
armistice was resumed after a temporary interruption. General 
Forrest’s capture of Fort Pillow on the Mississippi indicates 
an intention of forcing the Federal generals in the West to 
discontinue their offensive movements, and to provide for the 
security of their base. Memphis is threatened, and the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi is already closed. At the same 
time, the Confederates are operating on the frontier of Ken- 
tucky, for the purpose, probably, of diverting the attention 
of the enemy. ‘The threatened advance from Chattanooga 
into Georgia will almost necessarily be abandoned. 

General Grant, who now commands the armies of the 
Union in right of his rank as Lieutenant-General, has 
recently occupied himself with the reorganization of the 
army of the Potomac. It is said that most of the 
drunken and incompetent officers have been dismissed, 
and the troops are now thought to have attained a 
thoroughly efficient condition. According to the latest 
accounts, all furloughs have been recalled, the idlers have 
been sent to the rear, and it is generally believed that once 
more the invaders are about to advance upon Richmond. 
If it is true ‘that a second force is ready to march by way of 
the peninsula of Virginia, while a third army, moving trom 
Newbern, cuts off the communication with the Carolinas, Mr. 
Jerrerson Davis and General Lee will have need of their 
utmost strength. A few weeks ago, the whole North seemed 
to have persuaded itself that the war would be decided by the 
result of the approaching struggle in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi. Popular opinion, however, like love in the ballad, 
always returns to its first object of attachment. The capture 
of Richmond would gratify the popular imagination more 
fully than the most brilliant and fruitful victory which could 
be won beyond the mountains. If the great superiority of 
force which is claimed for the Federals really exists, General 
Lx will probably withdraw to the neighbourhood of the 
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fortifications which have been erected for the defence of the 
capital; for, in that case, it will evidently be his policy to 
lengthen the distances along which the supplies of the enemy 
must be drawn, and a skilful general may fairly hope 
to deal in succession with three converging armies. The 
inaction of the combatants during four or five months 
is intelligible, and probably judicious. The Federal Govern- 
ment has been embarrassed by the expiration of the three 
years’ term of service, and by the difficulties which have pre- 
vented the enforcement of the draft. The Confederates have 
an obvious interest in economizing their less numerous forces, 
and it is their proper business to stand on the defensive. Both 
sides are probably, under the stern tuition of experience, learn- 
ing the art of war. It is understood that the organization of a 
great army is far more important than any isolated advantage 
which may result from premature activity, and in all proba- 
bility the vigour of the campaign will be proportioned to the 
deliberate preparation by which it has been preceded. The 
expressions of confidence on both sides are equally positive, 
and equally inconclusive. The Confederates declare that they 
were never so strong as now, and their enemies echo and adopt 
the boast. Asa belligerent is fully justified in exaggerating his 
forces, it is impossible to judge of the truth of Northern or 
Southern allegations. Both parties naturally avoid details 
which might supply a test of their assertions, for, while it is 
certain that the Federal Government recruits from a larger 
na 2 ages the Confederates can rely on a more unanimous 
oyalty. The North from time to time exhibits symptoms of 
weariness, but the seceding States have apparently never 
modified their original enthusiasm. They have some reason 
to hope that, if they can maintain themselves through the 
approaching campaign, the worst part of the war will be over. 


The barren press of America furnishes few materials for 
judging of the facts on which all solid calculations must be 


based. The Northern papers never trouble themselves with 
statistics, and they almost always omit that portion of the 
news which would gratify an intelligent curiosity. The pos- 
sibility of conquering the South depends wholly on the 
recruitment of the army, and the American newspapers, after 
publishing one of the Presipent’s proclamations, invariably 
forget to state whether it has been obeyed. There are many 
eloquent paragraphs to celebrate the re-enlistment of entire 
regiments, and the constant march of troops to the seat of 
war is duly recorded ; but, unfortunately, the public instructors 
neither enumerate the regiments nor state their respective 
strength. If forty regiments of a thousand men each had 
voluntarily resumed their service, the depletion of the army 
would only have been checked to the moderate amount of 
forty thousand men. At present it is impossible to know 
whether forty or two hundred regiments have remained by 
their colours, nor can mere skeletons be distinguished from 
bodies which retain their proper number. The enlistment of 
recruits is reported in terms equally vague, and it is rarely 
thought worth while to state whether the draft has been 
enforced, or whether it has been productive. Accord- 
ing to a simple calculation, it appears that about a 
million and three-quarters of recruits have, since the 
beginning of the war, been demanded from the country. 
How many have really taken the field, and what pro- 
portion remain on service, is known to no human being, 
except perhaps to Mr. Stanton and General Hauteck. It 
has been officially asserted that certain States are in default 
on various calls to the amount of 315,000 men; and it would 
seem more probable that the shortcoming will be increased 
under future calls than that the deficiency will be supplied. 
It now appears that the draft which had been fixed for the 
1oth of April is indefinitely postponed, and perhaps the organs 
of the Government will endeavour to persuade an incredulous 
world that the abundance of voluntary enlistments has super- 
seded the necessity of a conscription. The agitation which 
prevails among the working classes in New York and other 
large towns has probably furnished a stronger practical reason 
for the suspension of the draft. By various methods, the 
principal armies in the field have been raised to a respectable 
strength ; but the numbers of the available reserves are wholly 
unknown. In a short time, it will become necessary once 
more to increase the lavish bounties which can alone over- 
come the growing repugnance to the service. ‘The deprecia- 
tion of the currency will raise the price of recruits even more 
rapidly than it will affect ordinary commodities. 

The Presidential contest arouses but a languid interest. 
All parties are aware that the result of the campaign may 
supersede the reasons which can now be urged for the prefer- 
ence of any candidate. Ifa vote were taken at this moment, 
Mr. Lincotn would probably distance all competitors, As 
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long as the Democrats are so conscious of their weakness as 
to affect extraordinary zeal for the prosecution of the war, 
the country may reasonably prefer the Republicans, who make 
the same professions in earnest. Mr. Lincotn has displayed 
neither wisdom nor genius, but he is not overshadowed by any 
rival, and, if not always moderate, he is habitually pliable. 
Fremont, while he is unknown either as a soldier or 
as a statesman, represents the opinions of an extreme minority. 
M‘CLELLAN, a good though not a successful soldier, has no 
political pretensions to office. Mr. Case has retired, and 
General Butter and General Banks have not ventured to 
appear as candidates. It is barely possible that a reaction in 
favour of peace may favour the hopes of the Democratic party. 
One of their number has ventured in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to propose the recognition of the Confederacy, 
and, though censured by the vote of a majurity, he has 
escaped the penalty of expulsion. If the drat proves 
abortive, and if gold becomes scarcer, the advocates of peace 
may receive an accession of converts. The premium upon 
gold now varies from three-fourths to four-fifths of its original 
value, and the rise will probably continue with accelerated 
speed. After the suspension of cash payments in England, 
gold remained at par for six or seven years, and at the end of 
the great war the premium had never risen beyond 25 per 
cent. Mr. Case is now borrowing money at 5 per cent., 
payable in gold, which represents an actual interest of nearl 

g per cent. In another year of war, the annual charge will 
exceed the interest of the national debt of England, and 
perhaps about the same time the army may be compulsorily 
reduced to a European standard. Two or three great vic- 
tories might change all the prospects of the struggle, and 
General Grant is fully justified in preparing to risk the 
fortunes of the country on some vigorous and decisive effort. 


GARIBALDI’S FAREWELL. 


address which has issued on leaving 
England has the interest which attaches to a document 
speaking the real feelings and thoughts of the writer, and yet it 
is on the whole characterised by that prudence and forbearance 
which has happily shone through all his conduct during his 
visit. A man with so generous and tender a heart could not 
fuil to be deeply affected by the wonderful enthusiasm which 
he has everywhere elicited, and it is only proper that he should 
record a solemn acknowledgment of the hospitality and admi- 
ration he has met with. He has received a great honour, and 
done a great service to all those Englishmen in whom he has 
awakened their sleeping enthusiasm for a high and inde- 
pendent character. He owes the gratitude he has so warmly 
expressed to all classes—to the working men who hailed 
him as a triumphant champion, to the aristocracy who 
showed him the best side of family life in England, and to 
that quiet public whose voice corrected the extravagance of 
fanatics, and imposed moderation on all who came in contact 
with him. Above all, he owes gratitude to those who got him 
safely off before anything unpleasant happened. It is quite 
unnecessary to suppose that any fear of political conse- 
quences dictated their conduct. Foreign potentates could 
not have done: anything if Garmpatpi had been cheered 
and paraded through every town in Great Britain. If 
foreign potentates were thought of at all, it was more to 
deprive them of a triumph than to shield them from vexation 
that GariBaLpI was induced to feel fatigue. Those who 
detest the Liberator of Italy might have telt that the wheel 
had turned round in their favour if GarrpaLpi’s visit, which 
began so splendidly, had ended in something like failure. There 
can be no doubt that everywhere he would have met with a 
hearty welcome, but the success of his visit might easily have 
been spoilt. There are towns where he would be chiefly 
thought of as the friend of Lepru-Rotimw and Mazzini. 
These men have been his allies for years, and he was quite 
right, when he came here as the big man of the day, not to 
shrink from old friends who are under somewhat of a cloud. 
But the friend of Mazzint and Lepru-Ro.iy, excited by the 
shouts of a North-country mob, filling them with the fumes of 
that vanity which seeks its food in the thought of imaginary 
victories in distant battle-fields, hurried on till he talked of a 
march to Rome and to Venice as if it were as easy to get 
there as to take a ticket on a railway, and confusing England 
and the power of England with the frenzy of local mobs, would 
be a very different GariBaLpI from the guest of Stafford House 
and the citizen of London. The main body of the English 
public would have recoiled from him, or would have quietly 
fallen off trom him even if old kindness forbade open marks 
of alienation. Jt might easily have happened that, at the 
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end of a six weeks’ tour, Garmpatpi might have sunk 
into a position which certainly would not have terrified 
the most timid despot. Nor is it impossible that some- 
times his appearance might have given rise to scenes that 
he would have deeply regretted. There are large bodies 
of men on strike in some of the iron districts, and the presence 
of a popular hero might have stimulated them to excesses 
which would have shown Garreatpi the rougher side of the 
English law, and have revealed the strength on which those 
amiable policemen who captivated him by their gentle bearing 
must ultimately rely. There are towns also where the Irish 
rabble is strong, and although those who ventured to inr It 
GarrBaLp1 would have had their heads broken, yet this is no 
discouragement to Irishmen, and the mere fact that heads are 
broken when a hero arrives spoils the glory and triumph of 
the occasion. It is much better in every way that GARIBALDI 
should bave been content with his splendid reception in 
London, and should have been persuaded to accept the Mayors 
of Southampton and Falmouth as sufficient representatives of 
the provinces. 

At the same time, it would be very rash to say that Gari- 
BALDI, by appearing in England, could never exercise any 
perceptible influence on the politics of this country. A 
state of things in which he might contribute to awaken a war 
feeling is improbable, but it is conceivable. Now we are 
all bent on peace. We have no jealousy of Austria or of 
any other Continental Power, and all our sympathies 
and antipathies are merely theoretical. There is, too, in 
office a Ministry which, whatever may be its short- 
comings, has at least given expression and effect to the 
national feeling on behalf of Italy. No one can pretend to 
fear that the cause of Italy is likely to be neglected —so 
far as caring for it is consistent with peace—while Lord 
Patmerston is Premier, and Mr. Giapstone is a prominent 
member of the Cabinet. The nation, too, is very prosperous, 
and prosperous people only feel a very mitigated interest in 
the woes of others. But if all this were altered; if there rose 
up against Austria any of that hatred of despotism which 
burned against Russia at the beginning of the Crimean war; 
if there were distress, and uncertainty, and political bewilder- 
ment; if there were in office a tottering Tory Cabinet, 
suspected of incapacity, of alliance with foreign aristocracies 
and Courts, and afraid equally of its supporters and its 
adversaries — in such a case, GARIBALDI might, by ap- 
pearing in the English provinces, arouse a storm which 
it would be very difficult to appease. He might not 
be able to get England into a war, for we are slow to 
fight, and the upper classes would offer a tenacious re- 
sistance to a political freak dictated by the caprice or 
passion of the mob. Still, GaripaLp1 might, under certain 
circumstances, have a great momentary power in England, and 
it is as well to acknowledge this frankly. But at present he 
has evidently not much hope that we shall fight for Italy. He 
only urges us to continue that support which we have accorded 
so readily since Italy started on her career. It is refreshing, 
after all our recent disappointments, to find an eminent 
foreigner who still regards the moral support of England 
as a pearl of the first price. Probably GarisaLpI remembers 
that the moral support of England was, on one occasion, 
personified in Admiral Munpy. He carries us, however, into 
an obscurer region even than that of the value of moral sup- 
port when, at the close of his address, he speaks of France, and 
speculates on what France would do if it got rid of the pre- 
sent Eureror. It would seem that this must be the meaning 
of the passage in which are painted the happy consequences 
to Italy which would follow on France regaining her liberty. 
But our conjectures fade off here into utter uncertainty, for 
the past will assuredly not help us to understand the antici- 
pee zeal of free France for Italy. No Minister has been so 

ostile to Italy as Lamartine was in the few bright days of 
the genuine unadulterated French Republic. It was the 
French Republic that sent its troops to crush out the sister 
a of Rome ; while it was the Emperor, taking advantage 
of his power to force reluctant France in a direction distasteful 
to her, who of his own sole motion began and carried through 
the Italian war which alone prevented the enterprise of 
GanriBaLpi from being altogether futile. 

If Garibatp1’s manifestoes entered into the range of practical 
politics, nothing would be more unwise or more unfair than to 
speak as he does of France, as being one of the two adverse 
Powers that oppress Italy. It is not surprising that personally 
Garipaxp! should have little liking for France. It was France 
that drove him out of the Roman Republic he had helped to 
found. It was France that stole from Italy his birth-place. 
When he was fighting in the last Italian war, where the French 
were he was a mere skirmisher, and it was only when he 


acted by himself that he did great things. But if he were to 
descend from the cause of the peoples to the recollection 
of facts, he might remember that Italy owes her present 
position entirely to France. The Italians had no more 
chance of winning, unassisted, such battles as Magenta and 
Solferino, than the Danes, if unassisted, have of defending 
Alsen. The French fought for Italy, and by og the only 
nation that has fought for her. It is true that France got 
Savoy and Nice for her trouble, and that the Emrzror, out of 
deference to the feelings of the Catholic world, still maintains 
the Pope at Rome. But it is monstrous that any Italian 
should for these things couple the name of France with that 
of Austria, and should speak of breaking the yoke of those 
two adverse Powers. If it were not for France, there would 
be very little of Italian unity to be seen in Lombardy. 
Gratitude has been often said to be the expectation of 
favours to come, and the gratitude of GarrBaLpI to England, 
though sincere, may not be unmixed with some feeling of 
the sort. But we may be sure that, if we ever did fight for 
Italy, we should get very few thanks. We should be sure to 
disappoint the Italians in some of their hopes and dreams, and 
then all we had ever done for them would be forgotten by 
enthusiasts like Gariaup1, and only remembered by that 
sober and responsible portion of the Italian nation which re- 
members gratefully what France has done for Italy, and which 
laughs at the absurdity of the cry that the road to Rome lies 
open to the brave. Certainly the road to Rome lies open 
to them, but then so does the road back again. Nor, if we 
were to treat Garrpatp1’s honest rhetoric as the language of 
a serious politician, would it be possible to pass unnoticed 
the strange fact that he can speak of the arising of the peoples 
as certain, and their triumph as fated, at the ou | moment 
when the Poles, whose brother he declares hi » are just 
receiving the finishing stroke of their destruction, and when 
the Prussians have been for weeks using the Danes as simple 
targets for their new artillery. GaripaLpi leaves England, 
having done ev ing to confirm our admiration for the 
heroism, the dignity, and the simplicity of his character, and 
to increase our distrust of his political opinions. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY. 


FS hope of advantage from the London Conference which 
may previously have existed is increased by the decisive 
character of the late battle. It appears that the Prussian 
victory was complete, and the heavy loss of the Danes must 
have put an end to all hopes of a further successful defence. 
The Government at Copenhagen has incurred a grave responsi- 
bility if it has, in deference to popular clamour, overruled the 
seule qunginat the heads of the army. There is reason 
to suspect that the Ministers were frightened by the dis- 
turbances which followed the evacuation of the Dannewerke, 
and that they consequently insisted on the maintenance of 
Dybbol after it had become untenable. The loss of 5,000 
men may perhaps satisfy the most zealous Danish patriots that 
it is useless to resist overwhelming force. It may be hoped 
that the retention of Alsen is only ostensible and temporary, 
as it is evident that the Prussians can cross the strait and 
reduce the island at their pleasure. The erection, in the mean- 
time, of new defences in Sonderborg itself would ap to 
throw some doubt on the justice of the censures which were 
directed against the recent bombardment of the town; for the 
Prussians wére entitled to attack and destroy any position which 
the Danes might use for military purposes. Since their success 
has satisfied them that the occupation of Alsen is only a 
question of time, the victors seem not to have been anxious 
to cause unnecessary bloodshed. It can scarcely be true that 
the Danes still reject an armistice, but the maintenance of the 
blockade may afford the allied armies an excuse for advancing 
into Jutland, and commencing the siege of Fredericia. It would 
be far more rational to accept the decision of fortune, and 
to agree on a suspension of all operations on the basis of actual 
possession. If hostilities are prolonged by the weaker party, 
the inevitable advantages which the Germans must attain will 
necessarily influence the ultimate conditions of peace. The 
plenipotentiaries, who to a certain extent hold the position of 
arbitrators, may reasonably consider, in the early part of a war, 
the original or anterior rights of the belligerents; but, at the 
end of a campaign, they must also make allowance for the 
change of circumstances, and for the comparative ability of 
either party to persevere in the struggle. ‘The complacency 
with which the exploits of the Prussian army will be re- 
garded in Northern Germany will perhaps be, for the present, 
thought a sufficient compensation for the sacrifices of the war. 
Further demands can only be met by material cohcessions 
on the part of Denmark. 
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It is said that Austria and Prussia are still willing to abide. 
by the Treaty of 1852, so far as to recognise the dynastic 
union of all parts of the Danish monarchy. The King of 
Prussia, indeed, assured the inhabitants of the Duchies that 
they might expect further undefined benefits at his hands, but 
his Minister is not supposed to favour the claims of the Prince 
of Aucustensure. The Danes may think themselves fortu- 
nate if the great German Powers are content to require the 
re-union of Schleswig with Holstein, and the administrative 
independence of the combined Duchies. The conversion of 
Rendsburg into a Federal fortress will be highly disagreeable 
to Denmark, but perhaps, on the whole, more moderate terms 
could not have been e The separation of the Duchies 
was a culpable mistake, and both Austria and Prussia 
are justifiably anxious to repair their own former blunder. 
As it is admitted that Holstein is entitled to an 
independent administration, the restoration of the ancient 
union necessarily involves a corresponding concession to 
Schleswig. It is true that such an arrangement would extend 
German influence over a province which never belonged either 
to the ancient Empire or to the existing Confederation ; but 
for nearly twenty years the rights of Germany and Denmark 
have conflicted, and it is not surprising that the ultimate solu- 
tion is in favour of the more powerful litigant. The Diet has 
professed to protect, not the franchises of Schleswig, but the 
rights of Holstein to union with Schleswig. When Austria 
and Prussia, for purposes of their own, sacrificed the rights of 
the Duchies, they acquired by negotiation a title to interfere 
to a certain extent jn the internal concerns of Schleswig. The 
Danes imprudently neglected to fulfil their engagements, and 
consequently they have created an opportunity for re-opening 
the whole question. Germany, which had acquiesced for cen- 
turies in the government of the Duchies by a Duke who was 
also King of Denmark, will never consent to subject the 
population to the rule of an alien Parliament. When the 
details of the litigation are passed over, it can searcely be 
said that the German demand is either altogether baseless or 
unreasonably stringent. Much better conditions might have 
been secured a few months ago by judicious liability, 
and, on the other hand, it is certain that the offers 
of the invading Powers will not become more moderate if the 
war proceeds. The English Government will undoubtedly 
use its best efforts to protect an ill-used client, but 
its imfluence will perhaps be most advantageously exer- 
cised in discountenancing impracticable pretensions on the 
part of Denmark. The object of the Conference is not to 
resuscitate the system of 1852, but. to arrive, if possible, at a 
tolerable peace. 

Im members of the Conference will consider, not 
what the Danish Government wishes, but what it can reason- 
ably expect. It is utterly absurd to suppose that, by its 
unassisted exertions, it can recover any part of the territory 
which is at present occupied by the German armies. The 
complaint that England advised non-resistance in Holstein con- 
stitutes but a frivolous or imaginary grievance ; for the army 
which retreated from the Dannewerke, and which ought 
afterwards to have retreated from Dybbil, could by 
no possibility have held the open country of Hol- 
stein against the invading forces. Events have proved 
that it would also have been judicious to evacuate 
Schleswig, and to submit for the time to a kind of distraint 
which could scarcely have been claimed as a conquest. 
The English Government refused to advise the retreat 
when it was proposed by Austria and Prussia; but it was 
forgotten that Denmark was far more nearly interested in the 
avoidance of a hopeless struggle. As it may be supposed that 
the most warlike politicians will shrink from the proposal of a 
war for the reconquest of the Danish Duchies, it follows 
that any connexion with the Kingdom which may 
remain must be the result of diplomacy, and that it 
must be met by equivalent concessions. The German 
armies have only to stay where they are to render all 
discussions about the union or administrative autonomy of 
Schleswig and Holstein obviously futile. Ifthe Governments 
are still willing to acknowledge any part of their obligations 
of 1852, the friends of Denmark ought to profit by their 
remaining scruples. Coercion is impossible, if only because 
it must be exercised, if at all, at the expense of the unoffend- 
ing and injured inhabitants of Schleswig and Holstein. It 
is not the profession of England to fight tor the independence 
of nationalities, but it would be a more serious anomaly to 
interfere for the suppression of their rights. 


The ulterior consequences which may follow from the 


violent proceedings of the German Powers will scarcely be 
powell by the Conference. In the presence of a French 


‘Minister, Lord Russewz himself will searcely venture to 
menace the offending potentates with the loss of the German 
provinces on the left bank ofthe Rhine. If such a contingency 


could be regarded as possible, it might be answered that the. 


proved efficiency of the Austrian and Prussian armies is not. 
likely to invite ee without further reason. A still 
more extravagant danger has been suggested by some political 
theorists who have fancied. that Denmark, pees go its 
desertion by Europe, is about to throw itself, in paradoxical 
revenge, into the arms of Germany. Even if so improbable an 
event really occurred, there would be nothing to alarm the 
most timid of Englishmen, unless it is supposed that 


the Danish navy would be used in conjunction with 


the German army for the invasion of England. Many 
difficulties would, in fact, have been removed if it had 
fortunately happened that the shores of the Baltic had 
belonged to the mediaeval Roman Empire. Provinces 
more remote in lan and manners once owed fendal. 
allegiance to the early German Kings, and if the Kingdom of 
Denmark had been represented in the Diet, the Schleswig- 
Holstein controversy would never have arisen. The some- 
what less unlikely formation of a Scandinavian Ki 
would be a perfeetly unobjectionable result; but it is idle to 
deal with conjectural’ future arrangements, when the Con- 
ference is only concerned with the discovery of some compro- 
mise which may, as far as possible, save the self-respect of the 
parties to the Treaty of 1852. Lord Patmerston and Lord 
Russet, if they considered their interest as Ministers, would 
be especially anxious to establish some plausible compromise, 
for the failure of the Conference to accomplish its objects would 
produce a feeling cf uneasiness and irritation which might 
not improbably endanger the Government. If it is true that 
England and France are perfectly agreed in their policy, it 
may be assumed that no Sapentitie conditions will be offered 
to the German Powers. The best plan would be to divide 
Schleswig between Denmark and Germany; but as the 
scheme is perhaps impracticable, the union of the Duchies, 
with an administration of their own under the Danish Crown, 
will be comparatively feasible and just. 


. SECESSION AT THE ANTIPODES, 


5 ty feelings of the mass of educated Englishmen towards 
the New Zealand war very much resemble the sensations 
excited in the brain of a slumbering railway traveller by the 
jolts he receives upon a worn-out bit of the line. People feel 
that it is very disagreeable, and wholly inconsistent with com- 
fortable repose; it’ seems as if it never would stop; but their 
notion of the causes of annoyance are almost as confused, and 


other before their troubled memories. It is as hopeless 
to penetrate into a New Zealand dispute as into a 
New Zealand forest. The very names are as formidable to 
the English student as the withes of the New Zealand under- 
wood which twine themselves round the ankles of European 
soldiers. Who is to unravel the intricacies of a dispute in 
which the disputants appear to have shared among them the 
barbarized version of half-a-dozen of the very commonplace 
Christian names or surnames of the handful of missionaries 
who converted them? The mind is bewildered by reason of 
the hordes of Wiremus and the legions of Tamihanas whose 
distinctive individualities it is called upon to keep in view. 
Some of the other confusions are still more perplexing. How 
is the bewildered Englishman to keep his mental balance when 
he is informed that the movements of Kine were only 
the result of the King movement? Or how can the man who 
has been reading for years past of King Cotton believe that 
King Potatau could possibly be anything else than a popular 
and perhaps misspelt personification of the predominant element 
in New Zealand politics? 1 

In this state of dull irritation, which is produced by an 
interminable war for which every one has to pay and which 
no one can understand, any kind of broad omnbabesisthite fact 
is welcomed gladly. Even a great crime, which makes itself 
elear to every apprehension, is something far more tolerable 
than an indefinite accumulation of petty wrongs, capable of being 
explained away in detail in England, and capable of collectively 
producing all the evil of the most flagrant oppression in New 
Zealand. In spite of Danish and American wars, the Confiscation 
Act of the New Zealand Legislature has produced a sensation 
in this country. Just now we are familiar with the question 
of confiscation as applied to rebels. The Emperor of Russia 
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: as hopeless of enlightenment, as the dreams of the sorely- 
shaken passenger. The subject-matter, and the issues, and 
4 : the mode of proceeding are equally unintelligible to 
them. Manas, and Kororos, and Runangas jostle each 
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has been showing the way to apply the principle in his happy 
domain of Poland, and the rival potentate at Washington 
has been doing his best to imitate the example in that second 
Poland which he is trying to establish between the Potomac 
and the Rio Grande. The attention of English people was easily 
drawn to the question; and they learned with some interest 
that the measure which, in the dominions of Czar and Prest- 
pEXT, they had denounced without stint or mercy, had been 
introduced by the Queen’s Government in the British rong: | of 
New Zealand. Itis a most irritating circumstance that, when 
we attempt, in the purest spirit of benevolence, to improve 

the morality of our neighbours by lecturing them upon some 
particular barbarity they have committed, it always turns out 
that in some distant corner of the world we have been doing 
something a great deal worse ourselves. Last autumn, we 
were all very eloquent in denouncing the bombardment of 
Charleston ; but, as our inexorable destiny would have it, our 
officers were at that very moment writing home despatches to 
England, exulting over the fact that they had shelled and 
burned out the wretched citizens of Kagosima. In the 

same way, for the past year we have been dwelling with 
just abhorrence upon the wholesale forfeiture of estates 
by which the Emperor of Russia was punishing the rebellion of 
the people who some time back had been tricked or forced into 
surrendering their independence to the Russian Crown. It is 
most provoking that, just at this moment, we should receive 
the news that the Governor of New Zealand had been armed, 
by a special Act of his Legislature, with the power of confis- 
cating the whole of the lands of the Maoris, who some time 
back were induced, by promises that their land should be 
sacred, to surrender their independence to the British Crown. 
It is awkward to have so very close a parallel thrust before 
our very eyes. If the New Legislature could only have 
waited till Poland was a little forgotten, it would have been 
so much more decorous. Under the circumstances, they have 
left us no choice but to make some show of indignation, 
and the result has been the remarkable unanimity of the debate 
of Tuesday last. The usual advocates of the “damned 
“ nigger” policy were cowed or shamed into silence. There 
was an entire absence of the well-known clap-traps by which 
the outrages of British authorities upon uncivilized nations 
are usually defended. Nobody, for instance, was bold enough 
to suggest that English members of Parliament ought not to 
attack the New Zealand Legislature because they were “ absent 
“men.” The Civis Romanus did not make his appearance 
once in the whole course of the debate. Nor did any one in- 
sist that the authorities on the spot were more likely to know 
what they were about than a Parliament sitting sixteen 
thousand miles off. Such a suggestion would have been, in one 
sense, a truism, as there is no doubt that the local autho- 
tities do know perfectly well what they are about. They 
are about getting land; and they have secured the easy and 
certain achievement of their object by dispensing with the 
antiquated formalities of purchase and sale. They have no 
cause for apprehension, as they have ten thousand British troops 
in the island ; and they are saved from any possible pangs of 
shame by the ingenious circumlocutions which patriotic 
writers have invented to designate the simple process of 
taking what is not yours. Seizing a coloured man’s land and 
giving it to a white man is an operation now 

known as “the progress ef colonization.” Sometimes it 
is described more ambitiously as “ the of civili- 
“ zation and Christianity in those distant lands”; and 
the cavils of narrow-minded objectors are effectively 
silenced by the observation that “it is in conformity with the 
“ decrees of Providence.” The landless many in this country 
naturally inquire why Providence never issues any decrees in 
our part of the world. There are a good “wild and 
“barren” parks and forests in these islands im which the 
“ progress of colonization” would be a very profitable 
operation. 

There is no that England will willingly be an ac- 
complice in this upon 
the subject are just and enlightened; and the Colonial Office 
has not that attachment to Colonial i that it will 
willingly help them to so discreditable a bit of lucre. But there 
is some danger that we may be unwittingly participators in this 
transaction, in uence of the remarkable function which 
is filled by Colonial Governors in the colonies which have the 
benefit of responsible government. The theory, of course, is 
that the Governor reigns but does not govern; and in practice 
it is accurately carried out. But the system is so new that 
Eaglishmen have not become accustomed to it; and they can- 
not get it out of their heads that a Governor has something to 
do with governing. The consequence is that the colony 


obtains the advantage of the Governor’s namé without being 
burdened with the necessity of following his advice. 
He is allowed no share in the business of legislation, 
for it is his duty to reign upon constitutional principles ; 
but the special privilege is reserved to him of afterwards 
standing sponsor for the measures which have been thrust 
upon him by the Colonial Assembly. Sir Grorce Guey’s 

aracter for uprightness and sagacity stands very high. A 
measure comes to England ostensibly approved by him, and it 
is recommended to the acquiescence of Englishmen principally 
by that approval. But the truth probably is, not that it was 
the best measure that he could have devised, but that he saw no 
other way of working with an embittered and greedy popular 
Assembly than by letting them have their way; and that he 
has suffered an Act to pass, bad in principle and fatal in its 
results if carried out, hoping to make it a dead letter in 
actual practice. Such a hope must of course be con- 
tingent upon the continuance of his tenure of office, 
and his ability to hold his ground against ‘popular 
pressure. If Sir Georae Grey had been unshackled by 
“ responsible advisers,” he would have probably been 
able to prevent this war. It broke out again because the gross 
outrage upon justice committed by Governor Browne at 
Waitera had not been repaired. It was Sir Grorce Grey's 
full intention to repair it. He had been ready to do it for 
some time before the renewal of the war. But the necessity 
of satisfying his responsible advisers gave rise to lengthy nego- 
tiations, which lasted until the favourable moment had gone 
by. When it is said, therefore, that the war has broken out 
again in spite of all Sir Gzorce Grey’s efforts to conciliate the 
natives, the statement must be taken with the qualification that 
those efforts were clogged by the necessity of obtaining the 
concurrence of a Ministry chosen from among the war party 
in the New Zealand Legislature. 


INSANE SANITATION. 


OM the very commencement of our rule in India, we 
have always governed that unhappy country in a sub- 
jective manner. ‘Those who have suffered many things from 
many metaphysicians may be scandalized at the intrusion into 
these columns of an adjective so justly odious, but we 
entreat them to withhold their disgust until we have explained 
our meaning. We have governed India subjectively, because 
we have always persisted in regarding that province, not as it 
is, but as we think it ought to be. During the earlier years 
of our occupation, it was a land flowing with silk and money ; 
where men walked between piles of jewels and bullion, 
and ranks of bankers bidding for their smiles; where 
it was a customary thing to take a trifle of half a 
million, and then stand astonished at your own modera- 
tion. In those days people went to the East to take a pull 
at the Pagoda-tree, and came back to call for “‘ more curricles,” 
and pronounce that there was only one good glass of wine in a 
bottle; but what they did when they were out there, nobody 
at home knew or cared. Then succeeded a period during 
which there existed the most lively curiosity concerning the 
literature, the religion, and the antiquities of our Eastern 
dominion. ‘Then, in the eyes of learned Englishmen, India 
seemed to have been created by Providence for the special 
of retaining some dim traditions of ALEXANDER the 
Great, of establishing the Eastern origin of the Bacchic rites, 
and of enabling gentlemen of numismatic tendencies to com- 
plete their series of the Bactrian kings. At length, under the 
beneficent rule of Lord Wittiam Bentinck, our interest in 
India took a more healthy and rational form. We began to 
discover the responsibilities entailed upon us by our occupa- 
tion of the country, and we exerted ourselves heartily to 
elevate and educate the children of the land. of 
trying to learn Sanskrit, we taught them English; and we 
preferred to put an end to the burning of widows rather than 
spend our energies in inquiring into the duration and origi 
of that fascinating but indefensible custom. During this 
golden age of philanthropy, the prejudices and sentiments of 
the natives were studiously respected. Reforms were intro- 
duced with caution, and even the zeal of proselytizing Chris- 
tianity agreed to preserve the courtesy due to institutions and 
traditions so ancient and so universally revered. 
Then came the mutiny, and with it an entire change in the 
int of view from which the English public regarded India. 
For some time tocome we were to be an “Imperial race,” holding 
our own on a conquered soil by dint of courage and vigilance. 
Stern proconsuls, and military colonies, and an iron hand, and 
an armed heel, were the order of the day. We had nothing 
more to suy about the Mimansa philosophers, or the coins 
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of Secunder—nothing more about Normal Schools and Pre- 
sidency Colleges. Armstrong batteries and central camps and 
the inexpediency of entrusting magazines to native sentries, 
were the ideas suggested by the mention of Hindostan. We 
were like the Romans in Gaul; we were like the soldiers of 
Pizarro in Peru; we were like the Orangemen in Ireland ; 
we were like anything except what we had been a short 
while before. This condition of feeling was, however, too 
thoroughly un-English to last very long. In the course of 
the last few years we have come to regard India as a country 
possessing vast resources, which stand in prodigious need of 
being developed. The name of “ Bengal” now excites in 
the British mind a pleasing picture blooming with safflower, 
and tea, and jute, and indigo—a vision of factories, and plan- 
tations, and Grand Trunk lines, and five per cent. guaranteed 
by a paternal Government. All the talk of living “over a 
ws ‘rina and “ the frightful uncertainty of our tenure,” 
which was current four or five years ago, has gone out of 
fashion as completely as if the embers of the mutiny had been 
cold for centuries, as if the bullet-holes were not still fresh 
on the garden-walls of Lucknow and the shutters of the 
Delhi shops, as if there were not English hearts still 
ulcerated with hatred by the memory of the great wrong, 
and native hearts still fluttering with terror at the recol- 
lection of the great vengeance, as if every other pointsman 
and signaller on the East Indian Railway was not a disbanded 
Sepoy. 

But, through it all, Hindostan is still essentially the same. 
However rapid may be the superficial progress of the Oriental 
mind, very slowly indeed does the change go on beneath. We 
may regard India as the mother-country of Sanskrit, as a 
vast field for missionary enterprise, as an inexhaustible fount 
of cotton and saltpetre; but, after all, she is at bottom very 
much what she has been ever since we made her acquaintance. 
Her population is a semi-barbarous population, of whose 
opinions and tastes and desires we have but slight knowledge, 
and shall soon have no knowledge at all if we persist in judging 
of that population by a European standard. For many years 
to come we must go by experiment, and not by theory, Our 
treatment ust be empirical, or we shall fatally mistake the 
constitution of our patient. Who could have foreseen that 
the very people who had been thrown into a frenzy of horror at 
the bare mention of greased cartridges should, without scruple, 
consent to forego their caste-feeling in order to profit by the 
advantages of railway-travelling? The Bengal Government 
appears to have lost sight of this wise principle when it 
passed an order reminding the police of Calcutta that the 
throwing into the river of dead bodies, “ whether of men 
or animals,” was a punishable offence, and when it 
enjoined the magistrates of the districts in the vicinity 
of Caleutta to “take active measures to put a stop to the 
practice.” 

It has been said that, if the health of the community demands 
that this custom should be discontinued, the belief in its 
importance is not so deep and general that it ought to 
stand in the way. Now, it is true that, according to the 
Brahminical creed, no absolute necessity exists that a de- 
ceased person should be committed to the Ganges. A Lascar 
who is buried after being knocked on the head in a street- 
row at Wapping or Bristol, is just as likely to escape Put 
as if he were feeding the vultures of Barrackpore, or float- 
ing round and round Diamond harbour amidst a shoal 
of mango-fish, the white-bait of Calcutta. A Hindoo 
has perhaps about as strong a feeling for being eaten 
by the Gangetic crocodiles as an Englishman has for being 
buried in consecrated ground. We cannot be said to believe 
that a man who is drowned at sea or blown up in a battle runs 
a more than average chance of going to the place where Arch- 
deacon Denison and ten thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
nine other presbyters have, “for the love of God,” decreed 
that he shall stay for ever. And yet we should excessively 
object if Sir Grorce Grey were, one fine morning, to in- 
form us that henceforward everybody who died within 
the bills of mortality was to be burnt in the St. Pancras 
Gas Works. The pain and wrath which such an order 
would occasion would give us but a faint idea of the 
feeling which the proclamation of the Bengal Government 
must excite—which we have reason to know it has excited 
—in the native mind. During the crisis of 1857, the friends 
of a great chief who had died in the Punjaub brought 
his remains to Benares, through the centre of the territory 
which was in possession of the rebels, and in the midst of a 
state of society so unsettled and lawless that the very thieves 
rejoiced in the restoration of our rule, because we put down 
the banditti who had robbed more timid rogues of their means 


of existence. A devoted band of retainers, in the disguise of 
fakeers, carried the ashes of their departed lord safe from 
Lahore to the Sacred City, and contrived to smuggle through 
twenty thousand pounds in silver to pay the expenses of the 
funeral. Who can credit that dwellers on the banks of the 
Holy River would lightly and cheerfully surrender a privilege 
for which their less-favoured countrymen are willing to incur 
such expenses and undergo such perils ? 

The most significant fact is that the order has met with the 
disapprobation of the native justices of Calcutta. That this 
opposition is not blind and wilful is proved by the willing- 
ness of these men to adopt the proposal of the heaith officer 
of the city, who advises the authorities to erect a vast furnace 
at the Nimtollah Ghaut with a lofty chimney, which may carry 
the noxious fumes far away into space. On matters relating 
to the religious sentiments of their nation, the opinion of edu- 
cated Hindoos is most valuable, and, in most cases, should 
be decisive. It is quite a mistake to suppose that cultivated 
natives are more prejudiced than cultivated Europeans. Brah- 
mins send their children by the score to missionary colleges, 
where Christianity is taught “theoretically.” How many 
English Protestants would allow their boys to go to a school 
where Papist priests gave “ theoretical” instruction in the 
Roman Catholic faith? Even now there is a strong party among 
the upper classes in Bengal who desire to abolish the social 
ordinance which condemns a widow to a life-long seclusion and 
solitude almost worse than the more exciting Suttee. If the 
justices of Calcutta pronounce that this prohibition will cause 


in the mass of their countrymen annoyance and disaffection 


entirely out of proportion to the benefit conferred, it is most 
rash to neglect their warning. Of the whole community, it is 
they who have most reason to be interested in the continuance 
of our rule, and who have the greatest temptation to flatter the 
Bengal Government by applauding an act on which that 
Government places so great a stress. 


TENANT-RIGHT. 


y tere Tenant-right question, which it appears is again to 
become a subject of serious discussion, is often supposed to 
be an abstruse and intricate controversy, in whose mazes a Saxon 
intellect is certain to lose its way. But the principle of it is 
very familiar to anybody who has had anything to do with 
the class of mankind who unite laziness and hunger. Tenant- 
right, in plain English, is nothing but the right to be paid 
for unasked services. You summon a cab off the stand. 
A zealous small boy who is lounging against a lamp-post 
rushes forward and opens the door for you. Conscious that 
you were perfectly willing and competent to open the 
door for yourself, you decline to reward this spontaneous 
zeal by the present of a sixpence, and you drive off amid 
the loudly-expressed maledictions of the small boy. In so 
doing, you and he have been enacting on a small scale the 
tenant-right agitation. An Irish peasant takes from a land- 
owner a cottage and a bit of land. He commences what he 
calls improvements. He puts up some ricketty shanties, 
richly provided with ventilating apertures, which he calls 
farm-buildings. He digs a hole in the earth at intervals, puts 
some brickbats at the bottom, and tells the landlord he 
has drained the land. He allows a pig to wander over 
it in search of refuse, and informs the bailiff that he 
has manured it with his stock. Perhaps a few stakes, or 
an elongated mudheap with a sinuous outline, may give 
him the opportunity of further alleging that he has 
fenced the land. Having executed these improvements, 
without the consent and possibly against the remonstrances of 
his landlord, he claims compensation for improvements. The 
landowner, naturally feeling that he could have executed 
these important operations at a much cheaper rate, and pos- 
sibly being of opinion that the poverty of the soil makes any 
expenditure of the kind futile and wasteful, declines to pay 
the compensation that is demanded. Immediately there is a 
howl from every priestly and Parliamentary agitator in the 
district. The poor man is being defrauded of the fruits of 
his industry. The Saxon is trampling upon the Celt. The 
hardworking peasant is being driven by a luxurious and 
tyrannical absentee from the homes of his ancestors, A 
petition is signed in favour of tenant-right by every cotter 
in the barony; and the landowner may think himself lucky 
if he is not denounced from the steps of the altar, and handed 
over to the secular blunderbuss. 

Now, of course, it is open to the Irish peasantry to en- 
force the doctrine of tenant-right in their own forcible way. 
They may pursue the exciting sport of landlord-shooting to 


their hearts’ content, so long as they can do it with satisfaction’ 
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to their own consciences and impunity from the Irish police. 
But it is quite useless for them to approach a Parliament 
sitting at Westminster with a case of this kind. The princi- 
ples upon which the relations of landlord and tenant ought to 
be conducted have been ascertained among us for centuries, 
and are too well attested by experience to be altered now. 
Most householders in London have had practically to consider 
the question of tenants’ improvements. Most people desire some 
improvement to their houses, and most people would like to make 
the landlord pay for them. But every one knows that the law 
will not make the landlord pay for them unless his consent to 
them is first obtained. House property would not be an ad- 
vantage, but an oppressive burden, if the owner of it was 
liable to pay for every balcony, or conservatory, or water- 
cistern, or coal-cellar which his tenants might take it into 
their heads to imagine it was for the advantage of the property 
to erect. The idea that the man who hires may make what 
alterations he pleases in the thing hired, and then charge the 
expense upon the lender, is a notion too preposterous to be 
argued. Such a doctrine never could be enforced in such a 
form. If it went so far, it must go further in order to obtain 
the merest show of reason. It must give a property, abso- 
lute or qualified, to the lessee. And that is the guise which 
the claim for tenant-right is in effect assuming. That 


which is demanded now is no longer compensation for im- | 


provements, but protection against eviction—in other words, a 
transfer of the freehold, with the reservation of a quit-rent. 
There is no firm resting-place between interference with 
the rights of property and confiscation. And before confisca- 
tion can become part and parcel of the English law, it is 
needless to say that political power must be taken from those 
who have property, and given to those who have not. 


But even if the tenant-right agitators could have their way, 
and an extensive transfer of property could take place, there 
is no reason for believing that the condition of the cotters 
would be materially improved. What Ireland needs is 
capital, and what capital requires is security. Now 
the security offered by a number of small holdings is a very 
different thing from the security offered by a large estate. 
The man who lends upon a large property knows that he ean 
recover his money by a single legal process, which can be 
enforced without difficulty or risk of oblogquy. The man who 
lends money upon several hundred microscopic farms knows that 
he can only recover it, in the very probable contingency of 
default, by innumerable lawsuits, of which the judgment 
would have to be executed by turning out a considerable 
number of families to sleep in the ditch. Practically, in 
a monied community which shrinks from every kind of 
enterprise to which any disrepute is likely to attach, 
small holders can only obtain loans upon usurious interest. 
It has probably been, in a great measure, the difficulty of 
dealing with the families which cumber the land with- 
out adding to its wealth that has hitherto repelled capital 
and enterprise from Ireland. The vast number of peasant 
occupiers makes Irish land an unmarketable security. The 
capital which is nece to extract from the soil its vast 
latent wealth is alarmed at the drawbacks which consider- 
ations of humanity, or even of public decency, would lay upon 
its profits. And the consequence is, that while almost the 
whole land of Ireland is inadequately cultivated, the acres of 
waste but fertile land are still counted by millions. 


Yet the cry for tenant-right is not wholly destitute 
of a legitimate meaning. There are grounds upon which 
the earnestness with which it is enforced is deserving of 
English sympathy. Ireland was conquered so long ago that 
people on this side of St. George’s Channel are apt to forget 
that it is a conquered country. But though the formal con- 
quest took place many centuries back, many of its actual 
effects are only reaching the population in our day. The old 
chiefs have disappeared for centuries. They have made way 
for English landowners. But the Septs who held the land by 
a sort of tribal right in common still live where their fore- 
fathers lived before them. The old wild unregulated occu- 
pancy, which was the sole title by which each man held 
that part of the common tribal property from which he 
derived his living, has survived in the form of the tenancy 
at will which is the usual lot of the Irish peasant at the present 
day. There was a change of superiors. The chief gave way 
to the landlord. But the change was purely upon the 
surface of society, and did not practically reach down into 
its depths. Yet, in this commercial shop-keeping age, 
the utility of this superabundant population of completely 
destitute occupiers is beginning to be questioned. Estates 
are being improved; and, as they are improved, they 
naturally are being withdrawn from the hands of mere 


labourers wholly incapable of apprehending the rules of 
political economy upon these subjects. A large proportion 
of evictions is the necessary consequence. It is painful, 
but it is inevitable; and it might be salutary to the 
t class if it spurred them on to seek some mode 
of livelihood more liberal and more secure than can be gained 
from the produce of a tiny ill-cultivated patch of ground, 
after the landlord’s rent has been deducted from it. But 
still it is bringing the reality of the conquest home to them 
in some degree for the first time. It is impressing on them, 
in a most practical form, that they are not in the hands 
of landowners of their own blood, but in those of the 
progressive, enterprising, and somewhat pitiless Saxon. 
The truth: may be salutary, but it is stern. The 
ery for tenant-right is merely a protest from the native 
race against the operation of the laws to which the 
have yielded, and the power of the foreign landlo 
to whom they have been forced to submit. It is the indica- 
tion of the spread of improvements which are the subject 
for genuine congratulation; but it is also the expression of a 
piteous affection on the part of an indolent race for the soil on 
which they have pigged for centuries, which to some extent 
successfully appeals to our compassion. * 


LADY-DOCTORS. 


—— have, we believe, been at least two instances lately in 
which ladies have triumphed over all difficulties, have received 
the proper authorization in the proper way, and are now as free 
to practise medicine as any doctors in Great Britain. The 
occasion seems a good one to offer some remarks on the lan- 
guage in which such events are likely to be spoken of. We 
shall probably hear that a great victory has been achieved. A 
large number of enthusiastic and ardent people will talk as if there 
were, on the one hand, a set of noble-hearted, sublime, spirited 
women, panting for a bright future, full of promise and un- 
developed genius; and as if, on the other hand, there were 
a set of cynical cold-hearted men, who liked to sneer at these 
r women and who wished in general to keep women down. 
here could scarcely be a more complete misrepresentation of the 
true state of things. When first an ordinary educated Englishman is 
told that he wishes to keep women down, he thinks it is only a joke 
and cannot imagine that any one can seriously believe anythi of 
the All he what facts are. This 
is to him, ve roperly, the all-important thing. Most m 
if they hear of that ladies have 
to set up as doctors, and that this is considered glorious to 
them and in harmony with woman’s mission, ce of begin 
by a) what it is that women are supposed to be able to do 
which they are not allowed to do at present, what they would 
gain and what they would lose by doing it, and what would be 
the effect on other ee if the change were made. Then, when 
Englishmen have got the best answer they can to these questions, 
they are satisfied with it, and are not conscious either that they 
have had any reason to be enthusiastic about the matter, or that 
they have wilfully rejected an opening for enthusiasm which was 
provided for them. They go entirely by the facts, and although 
this seems a harmless and legitimate way of treating a practical 
question, they incur a large share of blame and dislike from those 
who view the matter in a different way, and who think that 
something much more romantic ought to have been elicited by 
such a topic as the true position of women. 

But, if we discard theories and look at facts, we shall at least 
have the satisfaction of thinking that we may possibly hit upon 
something like the truth. A lady, for example, has taken a 
medical degree at a Scotch University, and has shown that she 
could pass as hard an examination as is thought necessary to 
test the proficiency of doctors. So far we are resting on cer- 
tainty. A young woman has learnt as much about certain 
books as a Jouns man of ordinary parts and industry 
learns about them; and, as she was probably clever by na- 
ture, had Be liking for the subject, and was stim 
by her fri and by an honest ambition to do her best, 
it is very likely that she did better in her examination than 
most young men of her age, position, and calling would have 
done. We have no means of knowing how many young ladies 
could do as much. But, so far as we can guess, we may imagine 
that, ‘f all the clever young ladies who would try hard, and give 
up their time and pursuits in order to study without interruption, 
were examined, it would be found that a very handsome po, 

ow . If, in other ways, the profession were tempting, the 

uisite ability would doubtless be found to supply any teen Ie of 

'y-doctors. But, then, does a market for lady-doctors exist, or 
can one be made? ‘We do not see how any one can answer this 
question confidently. It is true that there are lady-doctors 
in America, and they say, in their accounts of themselves, 
that they are very successful. But, in the first place, we 
should like some more impartial account of them ; and, in the next 
place, the American public is in an artificial state of mind alto- 

ther about women, and might think that resorting to women- 
Sectors was a tribute to the sex, and a sublime recognition of the 
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mission of women. We are, therefore, left to base our conjectures 
on other grounds. It is difficult to see how men could visit a 
lady-doctor if scandal was to be avoided. It is true that custom 
permits women to visit men-doctors, and women do not shrink 
ordinarily from telling their symptoms to those whom they con- 
sult. In fact, few occupations are more soothing to the female 
mind than that of describing everything about herself to the dear 

tient man whose attentive ear she secures for a guinea. But 
it is difficult to su that the relations could easily be reversed, 
and that a lady could ask and comment on the symptoms of men. 
This might happen, for we cannot say what custom would do; 
but it is not very likely to happen, for men are in general quite 
satisfied with their doctors, and like the friendly, scientific way 
in which they help a patient to take his chance. But we believe 
that there are women who say that they have an objection to 
consult men, and who would gladly consult a woman if she were 
trustworthy. There are also men who are much more prudish 
about the women under their charge than women themselves are, 
and who would be delighted to escape the necessity of letting a 
strange man attend on their female relations. Here, therefore, 
there would seem to be a field for lady-doctors, and we cannot 
conceive why they should not try to occupy this field if they 
can. It will be a limited one we may guess, for the vast 
majority of women would much prefer consulting a man, since they 
would have much more confidence in him, even if he were inferior 
to the lady-doctor of his neighbourhood, and there would be little 
satisfaction in talking to a lady-doctor. Women, too, who are 
so often inclined to be economical in sly ways, will be apt, we 
should fancy, to wish to cut the pay of the lady-doctors down to 
the lowest — figure, and will not be ashamed of being 
thought shabby by a female. Thus there will not probably be 
room for many lady-doctors, and those who succeed will probably 
not make much money; but still some few may succeed, and suc- 
cess will ae acertain amount of money, and women who like 
to try for this limited success may very properly do so. 

But, then, are the lady-doctors to marry? and if they marry, are 
they to go on with their calling? We presume that they, and all 
their admirers, and all the believers in the mission of women would 
reply that the best thing they can do is to marry, if they only 
marry tolerably well. But, after they are married, are they to go on 
visiting and receiving patients ? e can easily answer this ques- 
tion if. we look at occupations in which women have been accus- 
tomed to gain their bread with more or less success. An ——. 
an artist, a i goes on with her trade if she is oblige 
to do so, or if the circumstances of her household give her abundant 
leisure ; but if she has a family to attend to, and if she has a hus- 
band who provides for her, she will attend to her family, spend 
her hushand’s money, and abandon ber business. We may be sure 
that lady-doctors would do just the same. They would marry if 
they could marry with satisfaction, and then, if they could afford it, 
they would leave off doctoring and stick to ordering dinners and 
watching the babies. The object, therefore, of a lady-doctor is to 
be able to leave ye mena Sa an early ; and this con- 
stitutes a profound difference between her her male rivals. 
She can have very little professional ardour if she views 
her profession as an — which, if —— go well, she 
may hope soon to get rid of, while the male doctor hopes to 
go on increasing in knowledge, and with a deeper hold upon 
science, in every year of active life. But then she may not marry, 
or, if she marries, she may have a husband who cannot support 
her. If the husband simply lives on her, as is so often the case 
when women go on working after marriage, she can scarcely be 
said to have done much ty ting her 
family in order to maintain her hb d in idleness. her hus- 
band wishes and tries to do all he can, but is unable to provide 
for his family, she can contribute towards their maintenance. If 
she had not learnt doctoring, she would have given more of her 
time and attention to her family, but have 

verty to e agai ily gain 
attention of a mother bowed down by utter poverty is generally 
not worth so much as half the care with a deal more 
money. This, then, is one of the 
may fairly be said to 
she marries a poor hard 
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counterbalance the diminution of her 
and to 
tter 


utably by being a doctor, for she 
wolihcod, but also a perpetual 
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ne, ignorant, of course, whether she 
chances, 


to pay for her professional education, and to give her a fair start. 
A clever girl with friends, having a large share of practical intel- 
ligence, and with a little money, is almost sure to marry. She 
may by some bad luck not meet the right man, and that ma’ 
happen equally well whether she is a doctor or not. But she has 
every prospect of a good chance of marrying satisfactorily unless 
she is very plain. Here undoubtedly the doctoring is a help and a 
comfort. A plain girl with ability enough may do very wisely to 
become a lady-doctor, as a proper provision for the probable case 
of her remaining an old maid. A decent-looking, clever girl would 
also gain, for she would insure, as it were, against the slight 
risk of her not yican @ but then the risk is so slight that tew 
girls of the sort would care to go through the trouble and the 
publicity the insurance would cost her. 

Let us sum these facts up, and we shall get at a much more 
accurate conception of the position of lady-doctors than if we 
were either enthusiastic or cynical in a wholesale way about 
women. A lady-doctor a so far as we can guess, to a 
limited public, and to a public that will try to screw her as much 
as it can. There is not room, therefore, for many lady-doctors, 
unless they are content to drudge hard for little money. The best 
thing that can be wished for a lady-doctor is, that directly she 
has begun her profession she may entirely and decisively abandon 
it; but she may, in certain cases, make her doctoring more useful 
to her family than ‘her maternal care would be. Unless she is 
plain, a person with her necessary qualifications 4 as we have 
said, almost sure to marry, so that, although the profession 
would be useful to her if she remained an old maid, the 
chance is too small to affect her very sensibly. But if she 
is plain, or if there are any special reasons which make it likely 
she will not marry, then, we repeat, the doctoring is a very 
considerable gain to her. ‘Thus the net result is, that doctoring 
offers to plain, clever young women a very limited opening, 
by which they may, if they are lucky, escape some of 

ee have to endure if they were old 
maids. This is gain to the lady-doctors themselves, 
and to society is that women may possibly be 
found the best medical advisers for other women who happen 
to be too shy, or squeamish, or delicate to tell their symptoms to 
men. Neither of these gains is at all to be despised. Neither of 
them is a thing to shriek over as if it were the beginning of an 
age of gold; but, on the other hand, neither of them is a thing to 
be rejected if the world can get it. And the particular persons 
who have first secured these gains to society may very possibly 
deserve to be spoken of with sincere admiration. A gain may be 
a slight one, but it may cost many efforts, and may have only 
won after many sacrifices and many disheartening rebufis and 
failures. A woman, for example, who-has fought the fight which 
this lady has fought and won in Scotland, may have shown great 

ualities of mind and character under vi tying circumstances. 

he ladies who have —ae and befriend ed her may have shown 
courage, generosity, a general largeness of mind. The men 
who favoured her efforts may, as compared with those who 
hindered her, have displayed sagacity and boldness. All these 
good things are to be admired, and, when occasion offers, it is 
pe pyrene to let our admiration in public or private be too decided 
and strong. Miss Faithfull, for example, has shown so much 
promptitude of resource, so much spirit and ingenuity, and so 
true a benevolence in her management of the Victoria Printing 
Press, that, if she is spoken of at all, she deserves to be spoken 
of with great respect. But there ought to cleus line 
between the paying a proper tribute to the excellences of indi- 
viduals and the treating the results they uce as opening a new 
era of happiness and glory for women. We must estimate facts by 
taking them without exaggeration, and we need make no exception 
to. the rule even when women are the subject of discussion, 
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name of Linnzeus Banks, and a set of rhymes by Miss Eliza Cook— 
descend imto the streets to call the 
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One point can hardly be disputed. If we really are chang- 
ing our national skin, it is a great pity. There can be little 
doubt. that the coolness and gravity which were supposed to be 
characteristic of our manners were great advan and were 
closely connected with some of the highest virtues of our national 
character. The proof of this is so obvious and familiar that it is 
hardly necessary to refer to it. If the best form of character is 
that which best fits its possessor for the right discharge of all the 
various tasks which in their turn come to be laid upon human 
nature, it is self-evident that the quiet, easy-going, unimpassioned 
temper is far better than the noisy demonstrative one. People 
who enjoy it are more sober, more self-possessed, less under the 
influence of transient passion than their neighbours, and have for 
the most part a much larger share of self-respect. It is nearly 
universally true that the feelings of the higher classes in all times 
and countries are more completely and habitually under their own 
control than those of their social inferiors, notwithstanding the 
undoubted fact that it is the natural result of elaborate education 
to increase the sensibility of its recipients. A man, for instance, 
whose eyes and mind have been trained to appreciate the various 
forms of beauty which may be traced in literature, in art, and in 
nature, has, and must have, stronger feelings on those points than 
an ignorant person, but the very same training which increases the 
force of his feelings almost invariably increases his disinclination 
to express them outwardly. The reason no doubt is that, as he 
— also th f k them to 
im) ce, he comes to see the riety of keepi m 
himself as much as possible upon all 

It may then be assumed that, if the public at large are layi 
aside the reserve which used to > their manners, this is 
amisfortune. Are they doing so? The demonstrations of various 
kinds which are becoming so common might lead us to think that 
they are, but there are other facts which may tend to comfort, and 
even to some extent reassure, the patriotic observer. In the 
first place, he will observe with true pleasure the extreme 
clumsiness of these performances. Whatever else may be said 

n the subject, it must tay, Ag matter of high congratulation 
that Mrs. Linnzus Banks, Miss Eliza Cook, and the orators 
who call Garibaldi a brother, write and act in the worst 
possible taste. No one could wish for more awkward or 
tawdry performances than those which we have been wit- 
nessing for the last fortnight. This is a very hopeful sign. 
If the thing had been done well, it would have been more rar | 
to be done again. People always like success, even in a fooli 
enterprise ; and of course, when any proceeding goes off successfully, 
meets with general applause, and gives real satisfaction to all the 
concerned, itis likely to form a precedent. A — after- 

er r likes to go to public dinners. There is little hope 
that a man whose first novel has been successful will not write 
others, and if these “ovations” had been so managed as to show 
a natural gift for getting 2 processions, making speeches, and 
performin, gece acts of emotion, there might have been 
consid: reason to fear that the practice would become 
habitual. Fortunately for us all, the opposite was the case; 
and, still more fortunately, a large past of the British pub- 
Tic have a considerable sense of humour, and were well 
qualified to see the absurdity of what was ing. It is 


perhaps not too much to ye that some, at all events, of those who | 


ac coe in the demonstrations in question may be led 
to see that they acted absurdly, and may thus be inclined for the 
future to keep their feelings rather more to themselves. 

It ought also to be observed that the bulk of those who 
joined in these ings belong to an uneasy class of society, 
which, with many admirable qualities, must be considered 
to combine some at least of the characteristics of immaturity. 
They seem to have been, for the most part, working men in what 
had called Proud ideal of sense which 

n in a way for a many years 
there are a considerable number of persons who affect to 
consider the working man as a sort of hero, placed by cir- 
cumstances in bag ose intrinsically superior to that of persons 
who are generally deemed his social superiors, and in itself 
more favourable to the formation of a just estimate of things. 
A good many men, in their own ways more or less con- 

icuous, are constantly preaching this doctrine under various 

‘corms; and whatever other results they may have obtained, they 

have no doubt succeeded in getting together a class of disciples 
who have a high notion of their own dignity and importance, and 
a great desire to obtain for themselves, and the class to which they 
re som higher social consideration and greater political power 
than they have hitherto enjoyed. No reasonable person can quarrel 
with such pretensions. In a country like this, it would be not 
merely ungracious, but in a high degree cowardly and inconsistent, 
to view them with alarm or jealousy. The essence of English 
freedom is that every man shall be, not only protected, but en- 
couraged in doing all he can to improve his own position, and that 
of his class or his friends, by every means in his power; and eve: 
one, even those who are most interested in the matter, must admit 
that the more fortunate and better-educated classes have done 
what they could to help mechanics and labourers to improve their 
condition. The fact that this duty has been and is being 
disch gives every one a right to offer a few suggestions, by 
way of friendly advice, to those who pride themselves on. being 
working men. They were the chief authors of the enthusiastic 
demonstrations which have lately enlivened us, and it is difficult 


hend ‘their nature and form a just estimate of their 


not to feel that. these displays were meant as a 

the main current of English — and behaviour. The 
temper appeared to animate all of them. It was as if 
various speakers and performers had said, “You haughty and 
histicated aristocrats keep yourselves to yourselves, feel 
pride in throwing a veil over your feelings, if you have any; but 
we, the working men of England, dare to e our sentiments 
in the natural | of the heart. Garibaldi is our brother in 
the great cause of humanity. Shak is something between a 
Heathen God and a Popish Saint, and we will give all the world to 
lnow that we think so in the strongest language that we can find.” 
If this fairly represents the. sentiment meant to be expressed, it is 
surely not only justifiable but right to warn those who feel it that 
the manners which seem to them cold ,—% haughty—and 
not i in 


mense deal 4, We English be 
one breed, an tever our position in li we 
best-bred man in 


are 
capable of being made into silk purses, they may be 
up into good solid leather 4 the to be 
lyrical, they may be sure they will always be absurd. e English 
nature is as stiff as London clay, and as unsuitable for any kind of 
fancy work. Those who inherit it may fill many positions admirably 
well, and may discharge almost 2 | kind of duty to perfection ; but 
they should avoid like poison all temptations to make a di 
of their feelings, and to give the mayors of Italian towns an 
opportunity of administering to them a set of tel hic by 
coupled with flights of eloquence about the generous Bri people 
To burst for once into that vocative case which has been worked 
so hard for some time past—“ Oh, working men of England! Oh, 
brothers!’ Become gentlemen as soon as you can; govern the 
country as much as you like; but for heaven’s sake remember that 
the first and great commandment of the law of manners is, Hold 
your tongue about yourselves and feelings, and do not call a 
man your brother unless he really is one. Be what you please so 
long as you are neither eloquent nor pathetic. Th ly accept 
the destiny which made you dull, do not br Anatom that 
stolidity from which you cannot escape, and which you ought to 
revere. 


CULPABILITY AND DEGRADATION. 

ee oe was made by a public writer a few 
- months ago upon the common institution of Marriage Settle- 
ments. Is it not absurd and shameful, he said, to take such 
elaborate precautions against waste of property by the man who is 
going to marry your daughter, when you cannot prevent him from 
“debauching her mind,” maltreating her person, and inflicting 
other injuries compared with which the squandering of her money 
is searcely an injury at all? On what principle do you refuse to 
ive him uncontrolled rights over her money, when you surrender 
er mind and her life without a condition? This seems about as 
reasonable as it would be to complain of the absurdity of bars and 
bolts and strong boxes, because they do not prevent the rogue from 
forging one’s name to an acceptance. It is, indeed, impossible to 
prevent your son-in-law from debauching his wife’s mind, whatever 
Te) avcedeb-sounding a phrase may mean, but surely that furnishes 
no shadow of a reason why all care should not be taken with refe- 
rence to injury of a kind which it is possible to prevent. The line 
of attack adopted with such a tremendous amount of sentimental 
vigour by this: writer against marriage settlements is exactly 
parallel to the wider line against social institutions in general, and 
the attack may be successfully met by the same simple argument 
in either case. No stringency in the drawing of marriage settle- 
ments will ensure virtuous husbands, and no amount of social 
ordinances framed on the most sentimental principles and executed 
with the sternest rigour will ensure a social organization without 
flaw or imperfection. We must content ourselves with doing the 
best we can. French writers are particularly fond of inveighing 
against society for neglecting to measure with nicety and close- 
ness the various offences committed against its laws. Because the 
punishments which it inflicts, and the occasions on which it 
refrains from any punishment at all, do not precisely conform to 

the requirements of a code of sentiment, the world is violent] 

of coldness, injustice, and hypocrisy. We are reproach 

with visiting some offenders with a severity quite out of proportion 
to the turpitude of their offences, whilst others, whose sins are 
of far greater enormity, are allowed to scot free, or even 
treated with respect and adulation. Partial ity in the infliction of 
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ful polish which the English nature is os of taking. It is like 
| is marble—hard, smooth, and impenetrable ; not like an opal or an 
ve amethyst—semi-transparent, and full of many coloured tints. If 
working men want to polish themselves, they must take the benefit 
of this re They may be perfectly certain that when they 
have worked themselves up to the greatest “— of grace 
and elegance which they can hope to attain, they will not 
be very unlike the present race of gentlemen. That is to 
say, they will be shrewd, calm, straightforward people, very 
simple in habits and manners, and specially averse to ae | 
in all its forms. If they try for anything else, they 
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penalties is aggravated by caprice in the classification of offences. A 
man who commits adultery is received into society ve, much as 
if nothing had happened, but “the wretched partner of his guilt” 
is subj to perpetual infamy. A man who insisted on going 
out to dinner in a shooting-coat would speedily cease to be in- 
vited, but if he had only committed a cruel and base-hearted 
seduction his presence would apparently be as acceptable as ever. 
These people forget that society does not exist for the sole 
pe of punishing offences, and that social institutions 

ve not been devised solely with a view to the infliction of a 
graduated series of penalties. There is no machinery capable of 
eflecting this nice adjustment of guilt and retribution. There 
are many offences which society cannot reach, and there will 
always be more or less of rudeness and inaccuracy in the ap- 
portionment of punishment. 

At the same time, it may well be conceded that the standard of 
social justice ought constantly to be tending to a loftier elevation, 
and that the judgments of the invisible tribunal should constantl 
evince an improved discrimination. The chief obstacle to this 
gradual improvement is a not unnatural disposition to confound 
culpability with general degradation—to infer from single offences 
a wholesale depravity of character. Jean Valjean, for instance, 
stole bread to save his sister’s children from starvation and death. 
From this, according to Victor Hugo, society argued, until he died, 
that he was a violent and malignant ruffian who ought to be 
hunted down like a beast of prey. Society can only reason on 
general principles. Burglars, as a class, are violent and malignant, 
and people have not time to investigate the virtue and benevolence 
of any particular burglar. They know that he is culpable, and 
suppose that he is degraded also. A story—not very healthy, 
but rather striking from the graceful way in which the writer 
details the sufferings of a fair penitent—has lately been published in 
two of the leading periodicals of Paris, from which we may borrow 
another illustration of this distinction. Madeleine is the closest 
and best-beloved friend of a simple-minded cousin, Louise. Louise 
is betrothed to one Robert, whom she has never seen. When at 
length they meet, Louise becomes, in a simple way, intensely en- 
amoured of Robert, who unfortunately begins to have a preference 
for Madeleine. At length he discloses his preference to the object 
of it. Madeleine is in love with Robert too, but in a very high- 
minded manner, from a sense of duty to Louise, she repulses him. 
Robert eventually marries Louise, and Madeleine resolves to 
cherish a Platonic affection for him. Her sufferings on his mar- 
riage are described with unne minuteness, but all on 
pretty well for a time, until by ill-luck the suspicions of Louise’s 

her are aroused, and Madeleine is banished in disgrace. Robert 
deserts his wife and follows Madeleine, whose Platonism soon gives 
way. Her conscience stings her through a good man 8, 
until one night she quits the hotel at Havre where she a Robert 
are staying previously to departing for America, finds her way into 
a church, is tremendously excited by the solemnity of the service 
and the associations which it arouses, and then learns that the 
pas belongs to a Penitentiary. She suddenly resolves to 
apply for admission, and, leaving Robert to suppose she has 
drowned herself, enters the Penitentiary and there ends her days. 
The story is improbable enough, but the writer has taken 
some pains to depict the horror with which Madeleine regarded 
her wretched comrades in the Penitentiary, and her consciousness 
that, though perhaps more culpable, she had not sunk into their 
depths of degradation. From this point of view, Le Péché de 
Madeleine supplies a good illustration of what we mean. Made- 
leine had been led by weakness, and betrayed by an unhappy set of 
circumstances, into the commission of a sin; but her error was not 
incompatible with the preservation of supreme disinterestedness, 
of heroic powers of self-sacrifice, and even of a measure of purity. 
The mall would probably regard her conduct with simple abhor- 
rence, as evidence of a base and corrupt mind. Most people are 
strongly inclined to think that the steps which lead from one 
serious fault to general perversion of character have been already 
traversed when the fault was committed. Theoretically, men have 
a sort of belief in the possibility of repentance and regeneration, 
but in practical life they commonly lean to the less generous doc- 
trine that, like horses who have once been down, men and women 
who have once stumbled are untrustworthy for ever. And, in some 
respects, experience goes a long way to confirm the practical view. 
At all events, nobody except the weakest sort of philanthropist 
blames his neighbour for engaging a butler with a good character 
rather than one whose only credentials are a ticket-of-leave ; 
nor would anybody in his right mind seek a wife among the 
ladies who drink tea with Mr. Newman Hall and his friends at 
midnight. oy Meyrin by no means invariably confers a title 
to be respected, but the lack of it is still further from conferring 
such a title. The mistake is to suppose that sin against 
respectability in one point involves a contempt for its laws 
in all points, or that weakness of character on one side means 
weakness all round. Still it is confessedly difficult to i 
the merits of adversaries, and to concede the existence of any good 
qualities whatever in those of whose conduct in some one respect 
we strongly disapprove. There is probably no enormity of which 
the lowest section of the clergy do not think Mr. Jowett and Dr. 
Colenso to be capable. Their zealous wives would keep a sharp 
eye upon the 7 veces in the presence of a man who thought Moses 
did not write Genesis, and would be very anxious about the great- 


coats and umbrellas in the hall before a disbeliever in the eternity 
_ of punishment. 


t will naturally be a long time before the majority of mankind 


can attain that height of imous candour to reach 
which is the supreme difficulty of the philosopher. But the 
tendency is all one way. Unless a return to the dark ages becomes 
an actual fact, instead of a theme for ingenious speculati 
the world will grow more and more reluctant to slay, hip an 
h, all he social ekites. The fact 
of being an ite will alwa more or less against a man, 
but it ie already ceased to entail er annihilation. We cannot 
anticipate the great millennium which would seem to be the 
object of some philanthropic aspirations, when the commission 
of a crime or piece of egregious folly shall be a title to 
social distinction. Yo women who elope with the hus- 
bands of their dearest friends will never likely to find 
their dear friends very numerous, or their reception in 
society very hearty. Possibly, as in Madeleine’s case, every con- 
ceivable condition unites to make their fall inevitable ; still society 
would much rather they did not fall. The attendant circum- 
stances may have been so unfavourable as to reduce the d of 
culpability to a minimum; but the outside world, not having 
time enough to estimate the more or less, will always be apt to 
infer the maximum of degradation from the minimum of culpa- 
bility. This is, of course, unjust; but it is less so than senti- 
mentalists would persuade us, for the reason that everybody who 
deliberately commits the offence is well aware beforehand of the 
severity of the retribution. There is nothing unforeseen, nothing 
ex post facto, in the punishment. And, again, sentimentalists 
forget that, though Madeleine is perhaps hardly used, Louise too 
has a claim to justice—just as they forget, in their horror at the 
agony of the condemned murderer, the agony to which he con- 
demned his victim. If society deals too leniently with Made- 
leines, then, by encouraging re it deals unjustly with the 
deserted Louises, In our tf athy with Valjean, we 
should not quite forget the baker who had to the loss of the 
broken window and the stolen loaves. It is, we may confess, 
very unfortunate that we cannot, while inflicting the necessary 
punishment upon Madeleine, find some way of recognising her 
unselfishness, and all the other virtues which her one sin may 
have left uninjured. But there is no instrument which regi 
at once the extent of her guilt and the depth of her degradation 
so that the world may see at a glance what punishment she merits, 
and what ess or capacity for goodness remains in her. As it 
is, all this has to be done roughly ; still, as everybody knows how 
the process will be performed, the hardship in each individual case 
is sensibly diminished. 

Society, as we have said, can only take general gg wine Up to 
a certain point, the identification of culpability with degradation is 
defensible; but the justice of society will have advanced a large 
step when it learns to treat the two facts apart, and punishes for each 
ou pact act as it arises, or, perhaps we should say, when it allows 
each culpable act to bring its own punishment, without punishing 
also for a merely presumed degradation theoretically flowing from 
the culpable act. The young men, for example, of whom the Bel- 

vian Mother complained, who outrage society by living in clan- 

estine domesticity at St. John’s Wood, would no doubt be excluded 
from an immense number of houses on the ground of the degrada- 
tion of character which such a course may be imagined to produce. 
Yet this clandestine domesticity may really produce nothing 
of the sort. Apart from purely religious grounds, it does a 
man harm because it consigns him to what is necessarily a 
somewhat ignoble friendship, and also from the simple 
fact that society condemns it; for the mere consciousness of 
being persistently guilty of a distinctly unsocial sin is, 
to a certain extent, an element in one who 
belo to a ious species. ese two aspects, a 
questionably exerts a mischievous influence. But it would be 
contrary to notorious experience to pretend that a proceeding which 
springs from one source of weakness necessarily weakens every 
other element of which human character is composed, or involves 
any profound or universal mental degradation. The wiser people 
in the world admit the distinction in this and some few other 
offences. As time goes on, both the class of sins to which it is 
applied and those who are capable of applying it will grow wider. 
Tocckh, the most rigid and undiscrimmating of social execu- 
tioners are not so unreasonable as the wild sentimentalists who 
virtually ask us, not only to love the sinner who says he repents, 
but to hate or despise the ninety-nine just persons. 


THE CHURCH INSTITUTION. 


Si the Archbishop of Canterbury found it necessary to explain 
what the Ch Institution was, and, as it were, to act as 
chaperon in introducing a timid Society to public life on the plat- 
form of St. James’s Hall, the general world may be pardoned some 
amount of ignorance on the subject, The title of the Society 
hardly suggests anything, and it was probably chosen for its un- 
precise and unembarrassing qualities; but, as we understand its 
purpose, the Church Institution seems to have been invented for 
the single p of maintaining the union of Church and State. 
In what the union of Church and State actually consists, it may 
be a puzzle to explain. Whether there ever was a theory on the 
subject, actually imbedded in the Constitution, may be fairly 
doubted. Hooker held one view of what the Union ought to be. 
and wrote as though it existed. Hobbes had a theory; so had 
Laud; so had Locke; so had the Puritans; so had Latitu- 
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dinarians. As the British Constitution was never embodied in a 
charter, and has shifted, is shifting, and will shift, so the union 
between Church and State has been in a constant state of 
transition, and is never likely to be crystallized. The Church 
Institution does not affect theories; it takes the world as it finds 
it, and seeks to represent the Church as it is, with all its differences, 
tendencies, schools, opinions, antipathies, divergencies, approxima- 
tions. It seeks not only to preserve the status in quo, but to keep 
those who, even though bent on change, yet for the 
present are held within the same sheepfold. What its founders 
seem to have felt was, that though men might agree to differ, 
yet they might as well differ in company. Consequently, they 
refuse to discuss doctrine; they confine themselves to the secular 
of the Church ; they look to it as an Establishment ; they 
bind themselves together to defend its poe its interests, 
its endowments, and with all that the State ostensibly 
concerns itself. The objection to all this is that it covers too large 
a field, and that, however well it sounds, it will not work. It is 
that, after all, there will be many minds, and those the 
highest, which decline to take so sensible and unsentimental a 
view of things, and that they will detect a spirit and soul of 
in the very outworks and earthworks of the Divine city. 

For example, they cannot think of Church-rates but as a 
deposit, a shadow of Melchizedek offering a sacramental oblation 
of tithes; and for those who ground Church-rates on any Divine 
right, the Church Institution must wear a poor, mean-spirited, and 
Erastian look. We can quite understand that the Free Church in 
Scotland would not develope a Church Institution; and the 
theocratic fanatics of the Commonwealth would have been as little 

likely as Laud himself to comprehend such a society. 

In point of fact, such a body as the Church Institution does, 
and does not, succeed with this level aim. There are many people, 
who, while they hold very high views, still feel that “omne majus 
continet in se minus.” They consider that to believe in high sacra- 
mental doctrines does not disqualify the holders of such belief from 
joining for the — of settling a new church, or repairing the 
old one, even with those blinded people who have never heard of the 
Apostolical Succession. These will adhere to the new prey But 
there are, again, many who hold that the end and object of all Church 
gatherings and associations is to lift up their testimony, and to 
aloud and spare not. Such will give the Church Institution a 
grudging support, or will only use it, or try to use it, for er, or per- 
sonal purposes—forgetting, or choosing not to know, what is signi- 
ficant, that the Church Institution meets at St. James’s Hall, and 
not at Exeter Hall. Lord Shaftesbury represents fairly enough this 
class. It seems that he promised to attend the meeting on Tuesday, 
the Committee having given themselves very great (and very un- 
and trouble to secure his presence, and deeming 
that the fact of Lord Shaftesbury and Archdeacon Denison meeting 
together on the same platform would save whole volumes of ex- 
planation. But this was not to be. According to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s declaration, “this Institution has no concern 
with doctrine; it does not touch upon pet , either in politics 
or religion.” Knowing this, Lord Shaftesbury promised to 
attend; but when he was reminded that this cardinal prin- 
ciple of the Institution meant something, and that it was 
not intended that Tuesday’s rye | should be spent in dis- 
cussing the meaning or extent of the doctrine of Inspiration, 
or the decision on the Essays and Reviews case, or the clerical 
Declaration on the Eternity of Punishment, Lord Shaftesbury, 
as the Record expresses it, ‘was not to be caught.” That is to 
say, he refused to attend the meeting. Or, as we should say, Lord 
Shaftesbury, having resolved to catch the Church Institution, 
and finding that the Church Institution did not intend to be 
caught om to lend itself to his purposes, backed out of his 
promise. ‘He would not consent to pledge himself to silence as 
to the inspiration of God’s word written, or any other funda- 
mental article of Christianity.” Solomon says, there is a time 
to speak and a time to keep silence; but then Solomon 
is not Lord Shaftesbury, which is an expression more polite 
than to observe that Lord Shaftesh is not a Solomon. 
The incident, however, is illustrative an ers The Church 
Institution is not the place for fanatics. anatics may, con- 
sistently with any amount of fanaticism, belong to it if they are 
content to reserve their fanaticism for other halls and other hearers. 
And, as a matter of policy, there can be no question that the Church 
Institution is right. From those who view the Church as a 
citadel, every stone of which is hallowed and sanctified, down to 
those who think that gentlemen in white ties are, in their way, 
almost as useful in the streets and to society, at least in its 
lowest ranks, as other gentlemen are who wear glazed hats, there 
is room for all in the comprehensive structure of the Church 
Institution. The Church Institution fits into a nook of 
reyes opinion. It is rather a curious thing that there never were 

ys when there were greater theological differences than those 
which exist at the present moment; and yet this very moment 
presents the spectacle of all sorts of people, holding the most 
opposite opinions and avowing the intention of gettingtheir 
opinions into something more than opinions, but nevertheless 
convinced that the Church of England as it is is the best platform 
for their objects. Again, there are a good many people who 
have no sympathy with, or who cannot understand what they 
call high-flying views—that is, who do not apprehend the 
spiritual nature and functions of the Church, and would, perhaps, 
rather see them abrogated, but who have sufficient practical sense 
to know that even the lowest view of the Church must invest 
it with some corporate organization and some material body and 


XUM 


form. To such persons, the Church Institution, not presenting any 
exclusive claims, offers absolute points of contact. They are 
content that theological — should be conducted, if at all, by 
theological experts; but they can understand that, apart from 
doctrine, there is a practical field for religion, to be applied if not 
to themselves, at least to women and the poor, and that this field 
cannot be cultivated except by men. In short, they acknowledge 
that, on the whole, as man is a gregarious animal, the clergy 
may as well have a corporate existence, and that a corporate ex- 
istence is best embodied in an Establishment. 

Nor is it to be denied that the founding of such an in- 
stitution is a matter of mere self-defence. The Bishop of 
London, in his speech at St. James’s Hall, thought proper to 
observe that he either did not believe in the existence of an 
ss spirit against the Church on the part of Dissenters, or 

at, if it existed, it was dying out. It may be dying out, but it 
is owing to such feelings as those which brought the Church 
Institution into existence that Dr. Forster has transferred himself 
and his energies to New Zealand. Even a worm will turn, and 
the injudicious avowals of the Liberation Society made such an 
organization as the Church Institution a plain necessity. In the 
Church of England, somehow or other, too many large social 
interests are involved to be easily or lightly surrendered. The 
clergy are not only well educated men, but, unlike all other 
clergies, the Church of England clergy comprehends, if it does 
not consist of, men of the world. The English Church, by its 
married clergy, its lay patronage, and its decent patrimony, is 
mixed up with every grade of social life. A man need not 
be a religious professor, much less need he be of a specially 
serious vocation, to have a strong personal interest, not only 
in the existence, but in the well-being of the Church of England ; 
the thing may not be his line, but the line is one which concerns 
him. is is called the practical view; and it is more largel 
felt than expressed. Such minds, while they maintain a a d 
natured, and it may be a supercilious, estimate of the parson, have 
something beyond contempt for the Dissenting minister. And they 
know full well that, if the Church were to be pulled down, Little 
Bethel would be installed, not in all its good — but in more 
than its evil thi They have no wish to have England eccle- 
siastically Tower-Hamletized. On the whole, the parochial system 
works well ; it is the lightest yoke that a clergy, which happens 
not to be a caste, ever imposed upon not unwilling necks. Besides 
all this, the Church Institution proclaims as its watch- 


word the ration of cle and laity, and endorses 
oo not v novel discovery by the neologism of “ Church Con- 
sultees. 


at a consultee is we do not exactly apprehend, but 
we believe it to be a sort of lay delegate, and that the office is an 
American invention. In America, the lay delegate is formally a 
member of the General Convention, that is, of the body which 
in some respects answers to our Convocation; but the “Church 
Consultee” is appointed informally, and therefore in a sense 
illegally, by an organization which has only of late years been 
revived — that of rural deaneries. There is perhaps a slight 
foppery in all this elaborate show of machinery. But, 
the substance of the matter apart from its form, the Ch 
Institution covers the same field and consists of the same member- 
ship as the Church itself. It comprises clergy and laity. It tries 
to set them to work, and to work together. It only does, in one 
t department of practical life, what Royal Institutions and 
yal Societies, Trades’ Unions, and Agricultural Meetings do ; it 
is inits way what the Bar and the Army and the Clubs are. It is 
the invitation for men like-minded, and with the same general 
interests, to come together. Come together they will; it is of 
human nature to associate; and if Churchmen are to associate 
together, they cannot combine in a more sensible, temperate, and 
practical spirit than that which the Church Institution encourages. 


THE SHAKSPEARE BANQUET. 


HE first .act of the Stratford-on-Avon farce was per- 

formed with tolerable success. The affair was pretty much 
what might have been anticipated, barring a few touches of 
drollery refreshing to the mind of jaded pilgrims to the shrine of 
Shakspeare. The little town of Stratford was, of course, in a 
state of excitement bordering on frenzy. We need not say that 
admiration for the immortal Bard was one of the least of the causes 
that contributed toit. Every individual citizen‘of the little town felt 
himself exalted into v nang of the highest national importance, 
Every individual female who could afford a smart bonnet and a 
balloon-like expanse of crinoline rejoiced to know that now at 
length the seven days’ tomfoolery, so industriously puffed in town 
and country advertisements, was actually begun. en, too, there 
was the exhilarating consciousness that a goodly number of visitors 
by road and by rail were pouring into the town, about to be 
heavily mulcted — not to say fleeced—by those disinterested 
— of the great Bard, the publicans and tradesfolk of 
Stratford-on-Avon, and the members of the Shalspeare Com- 
mittee. Last, but not least, there was that never-failing British 
stimulus — beer. We mean tsonal to his worship the 
Mayor of Stratford, and Chairman of the Shakspeare Committee. 
Flower’s beer is proverbially good, but we do not insinuate 
that it was his particular brew that imparted a general air 
of “fuddle” to the ulace of Stratford, and diffused a 
beery odour along the classic banks of Avon. The streets were 
like a fair, Banners waved from every corner ; peripatetit music 
tormented the ear; hawkers sold programmes of the coming 
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week’s work just as they baw] out the lists of the names, weights, 
and colours of the riders on the race-course; old women pes- 
tered you with “Shakspeare’s patent scented cigar-lighters.” 
From every available shop-window, the portrait or the bust of 
Shakspeare arrested your attention by an insinuating leer or an 
imposing stare, par to the taste and judgment of the artist. 
One privilege that can be enjoyed by friends at a distance we feel 
it our duty to make known to our readers. Persons planting 
small oak-trees in honour of Shakspeare in any part of Englan 
can’ procure water to moisten its young roots from the river Avon 
at a moderate charge es gallon. The idea is ingenious and 
thoroughly Stratfordian, but we do not imagine the demand will 
materially lessen the volume of the stream of Avon. 
The pavilion has been often described. It is, internally, a reall 
me building. The Shakspeare Committee went to wor 
bravely. It was, in point of fact, “neck or nothing.” A 
small edifice like a cage can only contain a small number 
of victims. To secure a really good haul your net must be 
large. So the Committee built a pavilion big enough to swallow 
any conceivable gee | of prey. It was a rather dangerous 
game, for if the pavilion did not fill, not even the ex- 
orbitant charges for admission could make the speculation pay. 
The ample accommodation was, however, a great comfort to the 
visitors. The general plan of the edifice is that of a theatre, with 
a -sized stage, and an immense area allotted to pit, boxes, and 
oaAlenics, On the t occasion, the pit was covered with 
tables. There were also tables on the stage for the “pro- 
fessionals,’ male and female. A raised table or dais for the 
dees crossed the part of the pit furthest from the stage. 
yan were tiers of benches, occupied by the choir and by news- 
paper reporters. It was hoped that the boxes would be crammed 
with frugal admirers of Shakspeare unwilling to pay a guinea for 
an indifferent luncheon, but anxious, at the cost of five shillings, 
to see that luncheon eaten by others. But the attendance in that 
uarter was very meagre. For the most part, only one row of 
stamped with an expression of weariness and disgust, fringed 
amphitheatre. The banquet itself was | well 
ai ed, and the presence of showily-dressed women made the 
place gay. The food was not objectionable. The chickens were 
haps less skinny than usual, the tongues were not tougher, the 
salad was not snatched from you more frequently than is the 
custom by a zealous waiter catering for a hun liens at an- 
other table. The ornamental devices solicited, if they did not deserve, 
attention. One ornament was i ive—a tiara of china trays, 
“small by degrees and beautifully less,” terminating at the 
top in a solitary orange. Shakspeare’s bust, in imitation bronze, 
dark as his own Othello, mounted guard over calvesfoot jelly and 
mashed potatoes. The handles of the knives were prettily 
engraved with the Shakspearian pase Even the bonbons were 
decorated with the portrait of a = eman with a high forehead 
and a peaked beard. As for the bill of fare, it was a masterpiece. 
To the name of each dish was appended a verse or two culled from 
Shakspeare. Poor Shakspeare !— is there, can there be, a lower 
depth reserved for you? An instance or two may suflice: — , 


Roast Turkeys. 
Why here he comes swelling like a turkey cock.—Henry V. 


Ducks. 
O dainty duck !—Midsummer’s Night’s Dream, 
GALANTINES OF TURKEYS. 
The Turkish preparation.— Othello. 
Drxyer Rotts. 
The Roll! Where’s the Roll ?—2z Henry IV. 


We think the list of which the above are samples might have 
been amplified—e.g. 
Brut or Fare, 


Masters, what cheer ? 
Faith, as cold as can be !—Taming of the Shrew. 
Mustarp. 
The mustard was nought.—As you Like it. 
Frurr. 
He dies that touches any of this fruit—As you Like it, 


Wuxe.—(N.B. Champagne for the principal tables, gooseberry for the rest.) 
O that men should put an enemy in their mouths !— Othello. 


Let us now quit the rier ingredients of the feast, and listen 
to the speeches. Lord Carlisle is an amiable man, and has usuall 
plenty to say. What he does he does easily, and does it well. It 
seemed, however, last ae the grandeur of the occasion 
almost overpowered him. Excellency rose equal to it, but 
the mental and physical exertion was prodigious, ‘The emphatic 
quivering of his lordship’s frame, as he rose on tip-toes at the end 
of each sentence, almost led unsophisticated observers to imagine 
that he was about to soar into the air. The allusion to the great 
“quadrilateral” of the poet’s works—Hamilet, Othello, Macbeth, 
Lear—appeared one of the most successful hits in the 
speech. We do not know why, except that “ quadrilateral ” 
has a sonorous sound, and that a good many present did not 
know what his Excellency meant. However that may be, 
the illustration brought down the house. The Arch- 
bishop of Dublin returned thanks for the clergy, in a speech 
chiefly remarkable for deep dejection of manner. Finding him- 


self insensibly gliding into the sermon he was going to preach 
next day, the 


wound up rather abruptly. w= 


ance must be made for a prelate possessed of brains, who finds 
himself stuck up on a dais in a theatrical pavilion amidst a 
heterogeneous regiment of Shak hippers. As for the 
clergy on the Shakspeare Committee, with blue and silver scarves 
over their black coats, they resembled a group of disorderly 
undertakers, who had plundered a milliner’s shop on their way 
home from a funeral. 

The speeches in connexion with the army and navy do not 
call for remark except that Lord Shrewsbury, if we understood 
figures in Sh 8 Henry VI., end appeared to think he was 
on that sescaul epiehdiag entitled to attention. As usual, many 
of the speeches were pone | long. Sir W. Frazer, who 
proposed “‘the Drama,” expatiated on his juvenile partiality for 
the stage, as if it were an unusual thing for small boys to like 
play-going, and declared that in his opinion the smell of 
orange-peel and ote was more delicious than the 
odour of honeysuckles or violets. We wonder Sir W. Frazer 
did not favour the company with romantic recollections of 
oysters and bottled porter after the play, winding up with 
an ugly row with Policeman X on the road homewards. Mr. 
Creswick returned thanks for the drama in a very good speech. 
One or two paragraphs were as good as any delivered on the occa- 
sion. The misfortune was that Mr. Creswick blundered into the 
room where Mrs. John Shakspeare was confined, and had the 
greatest difficulty in getting out of it. He would dwell upon the 
cry uttered by the new-born babe exactly three hundred years ago, 
and seemed to think it was a particularly curious thing that nobod 
was aware what a remarkable person the new-born baby wo 
ultimately turn out. With the exception of this sudden Lag 2 
into midwifery, and the unnecessary length of the oration, Mr. 
Creswick performed his part very J 

The funniest feature of the ee oe was, perhaps, the address 
in honour of Shakspeare presented by a young German 
of the name of Leitner, on behalf of his Fatherland. ‘essor 
Leitner, who looked like an Poem t usher at a respectable 
boarding school, spoke extremely well. ‘To be sure, the reception 
he first met wi was not a ing. “ “p up!” and “We 
can’t hear you!” in accents of impatient disgust, are greetings 
embarrassing to a foreigner making his first appearance fn public 
on an English platform. But Leitner persevered, and, backed 
by the sympathizing glances of three tellow-coun from 
Frankfort, who, with himself, formed the deputation from 
Germany, gradually roused himself to the uisite pitch of 
enthusiasm, and “spoke up” to the satisfaction of pit, boxes, and 
gallery. His concluding “ Hail!” to the memory of Sh 
was electrical, and the enthusiastic professor fell back into the arms 
of the deputation from Germany amidst a whirlwind of applause. 
Then rose, majestic in the consiousness of his responsibility, 
Flower, the Mayor of Stratford-on-Avon, in full-blown dignity, 
with blue and silver scarf wrapped round his stalwart frame, and a 
Shakspeare medal of genuine electro-plate dangling from his 
button-hole. It was a tremendous moment for the , Promeng the 
honour of Stratford and the fame of Shakspeare were alike 
entrusted to his keeping. His anxious fellow-citizens watched 
his every movement with mouths and eyes wide open. We are 
happy to say that the Mayor acquitted himself well. He prudently 

ewed flowers of rhetoric, and if he talked pompously, what he 
talked was sense. 

At the proper time, his Worship exhibited to the assemblage 
the congratulatory address from Germany. The document looked 
like a page from a gigantic illuminated missal. It glittered with 
all the colours of rainbow, and as the Mayor exposed it to 
view in uplifted hands, first on one side, then on the other, the 
ladies and gentlemen = shrieked with delight. The B awed 
colours had a great deal to do with their enthusiasm. the 
course of his speech acknowledging this august tribute from 
German Fatherland to the great shade of Shakspeare, the Mayor 
took occasion to make an important announcement. He had just 
received a telegram from a distant town in Russia, the name of 
which contained so many consonants that he could not pronounee 
it, tendering —_ homage to great Shakspeare’s name. We 
do not wish to be ill-natured, but cannot disguise our suspicion 
that this telegram from a remote Russian town with an unpro- 
nounceable name was nothing more nor less than a malicious 
hoax perpetrated by a member of the Committee of the London 
Shakspeare Festiv. 

After this came the toast of the “Poets of England.” It was 
proposed by Sir Charles Mordaunt, whose countenance indicated, 
first, surprise at finding himself at the banquet at all, and, 
secondly, perplexity at having been induced to make a speech 
there in behalf of the poets. Lord Houghton, who returned 
thanks, restored the company to wak ess by a mirthful 
allusion to the glee ot “The Spotted Snakes,” selected 
by the Shakspeare Committee, with their usual felicity, to follow 
the toast of the poets. ‘Then he addressed himself to the 
subject in hand, and was really so eloquent about Shak. 
and was, or appeared to be, so much in earnest, that it actually 
made the Committee bashfully raise their heads and for a moment 
dismiss the fatal conviction that the festival was a joke. Un- 
luckily, the toast of the referred only to England. We had 
poets of Scotland and of , and those of America and the world 
at large. To listen to speeches proposing and acknowledging the 
health of this resi» catalogue of modern poets was too 
much for us, and we fled from the scene with precipitation. It 
is very likely that there have been some connected with this 
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Festival who only attended it to do honour to Sha ; but we 
camot deeply regret if the personal notoriety which many have 
sought for should prove the reverse of le, and the pecu- 


— profit of the speculation turn out to be infinitesimally 


THE WIMBLEDON PROGRAMME. 

HE return of the Rifleman’s season is proclaimed by the re-issue 
of the By-Laws of the National Rifle Association, which, 
though in strictness put forth only for the regulation of the 
Wimbledon contest, will in effect form the code of rifle-practice 
throughout the country for the ensuing year. The appearance of 
this unpretending little sheet is looked for year alter year, in 
shooting circles, with the same kind of anxiety with which the 
robabilities of the Budget are discussed in advance upon the Stock 
Richenge. What regulations will be changed, what prohibitions 
will be removed, how far the code of practice is to be governed by 
old precedent, and how far it is to be modified by common sense— 
these and the like questions, eagerly put: by hundreds of aspiring 
riflemen, are answered for a twelvemonth to comg by the annual 

edict of the Council of the Rifle Association. 

This year, for many reasons, the decision of the Council was 
waited for with more than ordinary interest. There has been of 
late a certain seething of new ideas among the rifle community 
which has awakened an irreverent spirit of scepticism as to the 
most time-honoured practices. In spite of authority and custom,men 
had learned to doubt whether the right way of estimating the 
distance of a given shot from the central point which is the 
object of the rifleman’s aspirations was to draw a square or oblong 
figure, and to give equal value to all the shots withinit. Old 
recollections of Euclid stirred within many minds devoted to 
powder and ball, and brought home to them the conviction that a 
circle is the only figure which possesses the peculiar } aa ges of 
having its whole circumference equi-distant from a fixed point ; 
and the revolutionary idea of shcoting at circular targets, as the 
only way of ensuring fair competition, seems to have ed the 
whole race of riflemen with the exception of a few distinguished 
military authorities, who were willing to sacrifice a little accuracy 
for the sake of setting up a target which a lively imagination 
might regard as the representative of a squad of enemies. The 
tide of innovation, once set flowing soon threatened to carry away 
a number of other prejudices which seemed as well established as 
the anomalous square targets. There is scarcely a condition 
formerly in vogue at rifle matches which has not been freely 
canvassed, and either approved by common consent, or else modified 
or absolutely condemned, according to the measure of its offend- 
ing. The distribution of prizes, by the effect of which a few 
crack shots had been earning handsome incomes, to the grievous 
discomfiture of all ordinary riflemen; the wonderful devices by 
which wealthy competitors and ingenious mechanics contrived to 
turn out a costly and complicated instrument which no soldier or 

could use, and which no man of ordinary means would 
ink of buying; the defects of Government ammunition, which 
has been beaten out of the field by a bullet which makes the 
despised Enfield almost a match for the Whitworth—these, and a 
multitude of other topics, have for the first time received an 
exhaustive discussion. The result of that discussion is that a 
great many of the old-established rules are already exploded in 
theory, and will be so in practice also as soon as the Council of 
the National Rifle Association shall have had time to master the 
not very recondite discoveries which have permeated and saturated 
the public opinion of the rifle world. ' 

In the midst of all this energetic life and movement, it is 
startling to find that the new edition of the Wimbledon By-Laws 
is, with some small ye My which we shall presently notice, 
a mere reproduction of the rules which have been so warmly 
denounced by the most prominent representatives of the race of 
riflemen. And this is really, in its way, a very important matter. 
Whatever is done or announced to be done at Wimbledon must 
be, and will be, done at every range in the kingdom. If the 
competitors for the Queen’s Prize were ordered to shoot at wine 
bottles at 1,000 yards, we have no doubt the whole country would 
soon be busy firing hopeless shots at similar impossible targets. 
The grand aim of every shooting Volunteer is to distinguish him- 
self at the great competition, and with this view county matches 
and battalion contests are almost always modelled upon the basis 
(be it right or wrong) which is prescribed for the Wimbledon 
Meeting. This makes the present situation a little si . Side 
by side with a rapid progress in opinion we have a stereotyped 
law of practice, which seems to have lost the capacity of 
alteration at the very moment when the right direction in which 
to alter it has been tolerably well ascertained. Within the Council 
of the Association Conservatism reigns supreme, while all around 
the flood of innovation is carrying everything before it. To a 
certain extent, this contrast necessarily and rightly exists between 
a large body of men who have nothing to do but to suggest and 

, and a directing Committee entrusted with the more 
serious task of carrying all feasible improvements into actual 
practice and framing a code which shall not only be rational and 
well-meant, but shall provide an effective working system under 
which the continued success of the annual shooting gathering 
may be ensured against all contingencies: Men who have to act 
must needs adopt novelties with more caution than those who 
have only to talk, and the most r reformers in shooting- 
politics would probably be content to see the administrative 


Council lagging a little behind their ste But the great 

which the new By-Laws make between the action of the Cones 

and the tone of opinion among those whom the Council is sw 
posed to represent is much wider and deeper than can be adequately 
explained by the tentative prudence which would be becoming 
even in an enterprising board; and as the regulations are not 
generally considered to be irrevocable until after the May meeting 
of the Association, it may not be a waste of labour to point out how 
they might, by slight changes, be brought more into harmony with 

common sense, and, what is almost more important, with the 

vailing views of those for whom the Wimbledon Meetings, and 
the Association itself, have been called into existence. We might 
even go further, and say that the present revised code is almost as 
much at variance with the opinions which the leading members of 
the Council have themselves publicly expressed as with the wishes 
of less exalted riflemen. In fact, it would almost seem as if a sort 
of a paralysis had come over the Council, and prevented 
pee aa carrying out the views which they have individually 
ye can do no more in this place than refer to a few of the more 
minent features of the programme of the party of progress, but 
y limiting our remarks to these special points we shall be able to 
avoid all topics which are still generally regarded as debateable, 
The three great defects in the regulations hitherto aecepted for 
rifle contests are now almost universally understood to be, first, 
the distribution of prizes, by which enormous sums of money have 
been taken by a small class of men who lived for rifle-shooting and 
nothing else, while very excellent shots, who could not quite come 
up to the highest standard, scarcely had a chance of winning even 
an inferior prize ; secondly, the classification of small-bore rifles, 
which had the effect of encouraging almost exclusively the weapon 
which least deserved to be —— ; and thirdly, the unscientitie 
methods of scoring, which e it impossible to do justice 

e necessity for spreading prizes over a larger area has 
been almost clealaie woe ary and indeed it has been 
handsomely odunuistges by the very men whose wonderful 
skill gained such excessive rewards under the old plan of giving 
a comparatively small number of very large money prizes. 
When every county meeting advertised its hundred pound prize 
it was inevitable that pot-shooting should take the place o 
honourable competition, and it was to this point that the at- 
tention of the Council was first called by the general voice. 
The justice of the complaint has been admitted, and some 
changes have been made in the Wimbledon programme in the 
direction we have indicated. In the competition for the Queen’s 
prize, the number of winners of some sort of reward is extended 
from 60 to 100, and, besides this, a new tion is added 
that no one of the principal prizes shall be taken twice by the 
same competitor. We believe it has never, or scarcely ever, 
happened that the same man has won any of these leading prizes 
more than once, so that the rule is little more than a nugatory way 
of paying homage to the prevailing sentiment. But, with these 
exceptions, the scale of prizes has not been materially altered, 
though the number has been somewhat increased, and it seems to 
have been thought, and perhaps rightly, that the Wimbledon 
Meeting must of necessity form an exception to the general rule 
that prizes should be small. Upon this point, therefore, the 
divergence between the Council and the general body of riflemen 
is more apparent than real, the exceptional character of the great 
national meeting being admitted on all hands. 

A much more serious question is the proper classification of the 
many different classes of rifles, for in this respect it is not disputed 
that the rules which were extemporized by the Council four or five 
years ago, when comparatively little was known about rifle- 
shooting and rifle-making, have entirely failed to carry out the 
P with which they were framed. What was originally in- 

ed was to give prizes liberally for the Volunteers’ weapon par 
excellence, the long Enfield, and at the same time to encourage the 
production of rifles of superior accuracy, which should be capable, 
if need were, of being turned to account on the side of a Scoteh 
mountain, or even in the face of an enemy. Thousands of pounds 
have accordingly been given in prizes to be shot for by what it was 
expected would be really first-rate handy rifles ; and it was imagined 
that, if the use of telescopes were prohibited, the weapon could 
scarcely fail to be of a serviceable character, capable of bearing a 
reasonable amount of rough usage. How this has been dis- 
appointed by the invention of the complicated instrument known 
as the match-rifle, is an old story. "8 picture of a Wim- 
bledon “ All-Comer” warning his friend not to shake hands with 
him, lest he should derange the delicate instrument with which 
he was about to make his tale of bull’s-eyes, was scarcely 
an exaggeration. The match-rifle, in short, has become a fragile 
toy, utterly useless except in front of a white target with a black 
bull’s-eye ; and—to use a happy description given by Lord Ducie— 
it would be a very destructive weapon in war “if the British soldier 
were always certain of meeting a black enemy, if the field of battle 
were always covered with snow, and further, if the en would 
be so complaisant as to dispense with his clothes.” Under any 
other circumstances, the match-rifle, with all its marvellous 
precision at a target, is ically useless. This was rather an 
unsatisfactory result of a regulation framed for the express purpose 
of excluding all appliances too delicate for actual service ; and the 
oddest part of the affair was that the mischief did not merely arise 
in spite of the rule, but was the creation of the law which 
was meant to shut it out. If absolute freedom had been allowed 
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in the choice of rifles for the prizes, no such whimsical toy asa 
machine which would hit a bull’s-eye, and nothing else, would ever 
have come into existence. Telescopes, no doubt, would have been 
fitted to all the best rifles; but this would not entirely have 
destroyed their military character, as the actual use of tele- 
acope-Whitworths in the American war abundantly testifies. 
But no sooner were telescopes prohibited than a protected article 
called the aperture-sight—a sort of make-shift telescope — 
was produced as a substitute. Even at the target it is a 
very inferior substitute, and, unlike the telescope, it can be used 
against no object except one of the particular size and colour 
which is ota at our matches. Not only is it inferior as a shooting 
instrument, but it is beyond all comparison more liable to injury 
than any telescope could possibly be. It exaggerates the fault for 
which telescopes were at rg excluded, while it fails to approach 
the merits of the instrument which, by the mere force of a pro- 
tective law, it has contrived to supersede. At last the evil reached 
a point where it was felt to be intolerable. With scarcely an ex- 
ception, all the open prizes of last year fell to the oa 
for they were as superior in bull’s-eye-making, though in nothing 
else, to every other appliance as they were inferior to the forbidden 
telescope. At the Wimbledon Meeting of last year, some 2,000). 
was given for the Volunteer’s weapon, and about as much 
more for the exclusive benefit of this toy rifle; while weapons 
of every other class—including such as would be most useful 
in war or sporting—though nominally allowed to compete, 
were practically shut out from every contest, with the single 
exception of the second stage of the Queen’s prize, fcr which 
Whitworth rifles with military sights were wisely provided by the 
Council. Thus a worthless protected article superseded both the 
really handy military arm which it was so desirable to encourage, 
and the absolutely perfect weapon, the telescope-rifle, which for its 
own special p is without a rival. rd Ducie was not 
alone in denouncing the = of such a system; and if there 
is one point on which almost all riflemen do agree it is that this 
toy rifle should be favoured no longer, and that competitions 
should be so classified as to leave room, not only for the 
choice telescope-rifle, but for all good serviceable weapons 
to compete without disadvantage. 

To meet this view, the Council of the Association have 
introduced two new contests—one for telescope-rifles and the 
other for rifles fitted with military sights. ut nothing can 
well be more ludicrous than the scale of this reform. The 

te value of the prizes offered for rifles other than actual 
Volunteers’ weapons will probably be between 2z,000/. and 
ng Out of this enormous sum 50/. is set apart to be shot 
or with military rifles, and 45/. with telescope-rifles, all the 
rest being devoted to the exclusive encouragement of the toy 
rifle which has been so universally condemned. The only con- 
ceivable reason for ——— these spurious telescopes into a single 
competition from which telescopes are excluded is, that a cer- 
tain number of men have been encouraged by past protection to 
spend a pound or two upon a special appliance which is worthless 
except for the artificial value which it has derived from a protective 
law. But though some slight concession might perhaps fairly be 
made on this ground in the first year of a return to sounder rules, 
it must be remembered that the fittings of such rifles can be easily 
changed, and that the effect of giving 95 per cent. of the All- 
Comers’ prizes under the old regulations will simply be to per- 
petuate a class of rifles, or rather of rifle-fittings, destitute of a 
single quality to recommend them, and to prevent the manufacture 
and use of more serviceable arms. It is to be noticed, however, that 
the details of the conditions of some prizes are not yet filled up, 
and it may be hoped that further consideration will convince 
the Council of the serious blunder they would commit by con- 
tinuing the special protection hitherto given to the most useless 
weapon that the perverse ingenuity of gunmakers ever put together. 

at the Council have done in the classification of rifles the 

have repeated in the arrangement of targets, which, after muc 
vacillation, has at length been fixed. They have said enough to 
show that they are conscious that the present system deserves all 
the condemnation it has received, and they have ended by leaving 
in force the old regulations ; thus, in effect, preventing the intro- 
duction of any improvements, not only at Wimbledon, but at every 
Volunteer range where, almost as a matter of course, the practice 
is conducted with a view to the annual competition. Putting aside 
the military regulations—which apply to class-firing only, and are 
dictated, as we have said, by the sanguinary desire to shoot at some- 
thing which is supposed to resemble an enemy—nothing can well be 
more obvious than that a target ought to be round, whether it is 
to be hit with a bullet or an arrow; and that, with a due gradation 
of circles, the larger it is the better the chance of doing complete 
justice to every competitor. So thoroughly has the absurdity and 
unfairness of rectangular, ts been appreciated, not ve he by 
riflemen generally, but even by the Council of the Association, 
that at their February meeting they themselves brought forward a 
5 ane which was meant to embody the circular principle of scoring. 
uckily, this proposal had been hastily made, under the impres- 
sion that the continued use of iron targets of limited height would 
be inevitable. The introduction of this condition destroyed the whole 
value of this particular scheme, which the Council have since 
{otisees withdrawn on account of its general unpopularity, 
t would have been still better if the time which has since passed 
had been employed in the necessary experiments to enable the 
Council to correct the admitted imperfections of their first pro- 
posal. But though this has not been officially done, the needful 


experience has been gained at several matches got up for the 
purpose by other volunteers, and it is now no longer matter of 
aaa, as it was in February, but of actual proof, that no 

ifficulty, either on the score of expense or of mechanical 
obstacles, opposes itself to the introduction of the circular method 
of scoring in all its integrity. This was what the Council declared 
themselves in February most desirous of doing, if only the prac- 
tical difficulties could be got over. Every practical difficulty has 
since been removed, and the comment upon it is the new By- 
Law: — “The size of the target shall be the same as in 1863. 
There shall be square bull’s-eyes and centres at all ranges.” The 
Council have fallen back upon the system which they themselves 
condemned, not even an exceptional competition being as yet 
announced for the trial of the new targets. 

No doubt the plea for adhering to the old rules, both as to 
targets and as to the classification of rifles, will be, that it is 
better not to change until it has been precisely ascertained what 
will be the best change to make, nor even then until the great 
mass of riflemen have had time to familiarise themselves with 
novelties which have as yet been considered only by the more 
active and prominent among them. Such considerations as these 
are not without weight, but they altogether fail to touch so ex- 
treme a case of rigid conservatism as the new By-Laws display. 
It may be true that, even when a case for reform is tolerably clear, 
a tentative step in one year may well prepare the way for more 
sweeping changes in the next; but the minute alterations proposed 
by the Council in the classification of rifles, and their absolute 
adherence to the old targets, are not even steps of this tentative 
character ; for no sufficient inducement is offered to bring together 
competitors with any kind of rifle except that artificial product of a 
mistaken rule which Council and all havein words agreed tocondemn. 
On the target question, the Council have actually reverted to a 
scheme which they themselves ridiculed and condemned, and by 
doing so have made it almost impossible for any progress to be 
in the use of a better system. If the rules of this year were of a 
character to pre the way for better rules in 1865, the mere 
delay would be submitted to with a good grace; but any 
disposition to stereotype old regulations which are confessed to 
be will tend more than anything else that the Council could 
do to perpetuate the estrangement, or at least the indifference on 
the part of the Volunteers at large, which has hitherto so unfor- 
tunately impeded the patriotic efforts of the Association. And 
there is a special reason why, in this — instance, the Council 
should be extremely careful to avoid, not only the reality, but the 
appearance of obstructiveness. All the topics we have touched 
upon have been laboriously and ably discussed at a meeting of the 
most influential body of riflemen that has yet been gathered together, 
and it would be most mischievous in every way if the Council 
should give the slightest pretext for the suspicion that a reform is 
less palatable to them because it has first been suggested from 
without. It is not to be supposed that the actual decision of the 
Council can have been influenced by jealousy or pique, but their 
og with the Volunteers is a matter of such vital importance 

or the well-being of the whole force, that it would be unfortunate 
that they should expose themselves to criticism by clinging too 
tightly to old rules which, as they have already acknowl 
have nothing but the mere fact of their existence to recommen 
them. It would be weak in any governing body to adopt a bad 
rule merely because it happened for the moment to be popular; but it 
would be weaker still to reject a one because it had not sprung 
from their own initiative, and it would be scarcely less a mistake 
to manifest a strong accession of conservatism at the very moment 
when their constituents were bent upon the reform of acknow- 
ledged evils. We are sure it would be no satisfaction to the 
Council to be able to say that they were strong enough to per- 
petuate a bad code of rules in the teeth of the most earnest 
remonstrances. There is no doubt that they have the power to 
do this if they-choose, However much the Volunteers generally 
may regret to see the Council using their strength to check the 
current of reform, they have still too warm and grateful a remem- 
brance of what their leaders have done for the common cause to 
assume an attitude of opposition. If we are not mistaken, the 
universal feeling will that it is better to submit to any 
code of laws, however faulty, than to fan the flame of dis- 
content into open schism. But while the Council will, 
in any case, retain their. authority unquestioned, they ma 
do much to wear out that confidence which is worth more than ail 
the authority in the world. Anything which tends to lower the 
os ge of the Council is a real calamity to the whole Volunteer 

y- The prosperity of the Association and the influence of its 

energetic leaders cannot wane without involving the interests of 
the Volunteer cause in their declension, and this is an evil which 
it rests with the Council to avert by carefully avoiding any policy 
which has even the appearance of obstructiveness. ‘I'he Council 
have not always remembered that authority which.is guarded 
against imaginary encroachments with too anxious a i ousy is 
neither so firm nor so pleasant to exercise as that which rests (as 
the sway of the Council may rest if they so please) on entire mutual 
confidence between the rulers and the abel. 


THE RACE FOR THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS. 
iG did not appear that the celebration of the Tercen-~ 
tenary kept people away from Newmarket on Tuesday. Those 
who make horseracing a business would of course be present at the 
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d Derby trial, and many who merely amuse themselves in the 
st way they can may be suspected of a highly unpoetical and 
unesthetic disposition to consider that, on the whole, Newmarket 
during the past week would be a more lively place than Stratford. 
The devotion of thoroughgoing sportsmen to their business would 
not be likely to be disturbed even by the announcement that 
Garibaldi was suffering from boils, nor would the pretended 
mystery as to the cause of the departure of the Italian patriot 
awaken at Newmarket anything like the interest which has been 
aroused by the question whether the French filly was beaten for 
the Guineas upon her merits. The excitement which prevailed in 
London hoa ago scarcely penetrated to Tattersall’s. In that 
calm region, “far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife” for 
= and invitations, some recluse might be heard saying, “I 
on’t want to see Garibaldi; what I want to see is the name of the 
winner of the Derby.” It seems a pity that the deputations which 
tried to persuade Garibaldi to stay longer in England did not 
suggest to him that a visit to Newmarket would be both 
interesting and profitable. As civilization advances, perhaps 
there ma room in what the newspapers call Gari- 
baldi’s “island home” for a racecourse as well as for a 
steam-plough. And as Garibaldi is an honest man, it is possible 
that the inhabitants of Newmarket might have flocked to see 
him as a rarity; but they might be trusted not to turn his head 
with flattery, seeing that neither man, woman, nor child among 
them would have doubted that Tom Aldcroft’s “rush” upon 
General Peel was an immeasurably greater exploit than anything 
that Garibaldi either has done or could do. 

Those who noticed Lord Glasgow’s colt by Young Melbourne 
in his match at Doncaster, last autumn, el f not have forgotten 
that they had seen on that occasion one of the most magnificent 
two-year-olds that were ever stripped. But, although his appear- 
ance at that time commanded hearty admiration, he was not 
exactly the cut of horse that one would pick out for a probable 
winner of the Derby. Indeed, the supporters of Lord Glasgow’s 
stable during the winter were understood to rest their hopes upon 
First Flight, winner of the Prendergast, rather than upon the 
grand-looking Young Melbourne colt who had received the name 
of General Peel. As this colt had only run at Doncaster, 
there had been nothing in his performances to place him 
on a level with those horses whose public running made 


very horse which he was originally employed to guide to victory. 
Lord Clifden has been besten for the Derby and 
for the Claret Stakes ; and whether or not Fordham’s riding con- 
tributed towards the first, it certainly had a great deal to do with 
the second of those defeats. 

It will doubtless be firmly believed by many persons, as long as 
they live, that Fille de l’Air was not “meant” for this race, and 
the result of it will tend to propagate the belief that the French 
stable labours under a difficulty in winning whenever its repre- 
sentative comes to a short price. It certainly is strange that 
Hospodar last year, and Fille de l’Air now, should have 
been both winners of the Criterion, and both favourites for the 
Two Thousand throughout the winter, and that both should 
have cut up most ingloriously in the race. As s Hos- 
podar, there were oy een who always suspected him 
to be an impostor, but e de l’Air’s quality was undeniable. 
She beat last year several horses that have been prominent in the 
Derby betting, and beat them usually in such style as fully 
warranted the belief that she was far away the best of the year. 
Even now, after her signal failure for the Two Thousand, it 
is difficult to relinquish an opinion of her merit which had been 
slowly and rather reluctantly adopted. It is desirable to state 
simply the impression which was made by her appearance before, 
and at the start for, the Two Thousand, because the testimony 
which we have to give goes to exonerate the French stable from 
imputations which have been cast upon it. We did not think 
that Fille de Air had grown or improved during the winter 
as she ought to have done to maintain her reputation of 
last year, nor did we consider that she looked at all 
like a winner on this the first occasion of our seeing her in the 
present season. She has gained a little in height, but has hardly 
thickened at all since last year. She was a little too fine-drawn 
in her condition, and had a languid, weary appearance before 
the race, which too surely foretokened the easy beating she 
was to receive. It is at the same time to be observed that she 
never did look equal to her performances, and it always was 
difficult to see in her the best two-year-old that ran in 1863. 
But we do not believe that she is a mere impostor, like her com- 
patriot Hospodar; and, in spite of the deplorable figure which she 
cut in the Two Thousand, we shall expect to see her do some- 
thing yet to prove that she is as good as has been assumed by 


their names prominent in betting-lists throughout the winter. | those who have been backing her throughout the winter. It was 


But, as almost all these horses had been made conspicuous 
by defeat as well as by victory, it was anticipated by the majority 
of students of last year’s returns that a horse of more command- 
ing claims to confidence would appear before the Derby. The 

isans of Lord ery he colours may not unreasonably believe 
that what was wanted has been found in General Peel; and indeed 
they have thus much ground for confidence, that General Peel won 
his race on Tuesday as well as either Macaroni did last year, 
or The Marquis the year before; so that, according to precedent, 
the Geuensl can hardly fail to be there or thereabouts in the 
Derby. It is said that Scottish Chief has improved so greatly 
during the winter that his admirers are justified in forgetting that 
he was beaten last year by Fille de l’Air and Cambuscan. But 
although the public believes, and acts upon to the utmost, all that 
is known or rumoured in favour of Mr. Merry’s stable, it is difficult 
to contend that Scottish Chief’s claims to confidence are at this 
moment comparable to those of the winner of the Two Thousand ; 
and accordingly the place of first favourite for the Derby is now 
occupied by General Peel. He is entitled to take precedence, not 
only of Scottish Chief, but also of Cambuscan, Coast Guard, 
Birch Broom, and Paris. As regards Paris, it has always been 
said that he would do better at a mile than a mile and a half, and 
therefore it can scarcely be supposed that General Peel, who has 
beaten him for the Guineas, will not be able to beat him for the 
Derby. It must be added that General Peel will be backed with all 
the more confidence because his stable-companion, Rapid Rhone, 
beat Lord Clifden for the Claret Stakes in the Craven Meeting. 
Whatever may be said about Lord Clifden’s condition as an excuse 
for his defeat on that occasion, it is undeniable that a stable which 
has in it a horse that can beat him is not a bad place to apply to 
for the form of a Derby winner. Lord Glasgow has been rewarded 
for the exercise of much —- and perseverance during several 
seasons by winning one of the great races in such style as gives 
him good, hope of winning another. His confidence in Young 
Melbourne as a sire will now be more largely shared than it has 
been by the horse-breeding world, and it will be no longer safe to 
pay to Lord Glasgow’s horses the equivocal compliment of saying 
that they would make the finest hunters that one could wish to 
ride. Ttapid Rhone was beaten last year for the Two Thou- 
sand and the Derby, and after all these disappointments it has 
been given to him to defeat Lord Clifden. These successes of 
Lord Glangon’s stable are popular, not only for the sake of the 
owner, but of the jockey. As Lord Glasgow has the first claim 
upon Aldcroft’s services, the admirers of that accomplished horse- 
man have been obliged to see him, rather oftener than they could 
have wished, enjoying in the t races no better chance of dis- 
tinction than was afforded by such mounts as Knowsley and Rapid 
Rhone, and others which, without any great injustice, might be 
called “useful ” horses. But Aldcroft on General Peel in the Two 
Thousand was able to show himselfas he did upon Queen Bertha in 
the Oaks last year. It was not, however, Aldcroft’s fortune to ride 
Rapid Rhone when he beat Lord Clifden in the Craven meeting. 
Being absent through indisposition, his place was filled by Fordham, 
to whom belongs the distinction of having contrived defeat for the 
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only of late that the confidence felt in the French filly at all 
abated, or rather, that enough confidence was felt in anythi 
else to back it against her. “Phe fame of Copenhagen’s tria 
been widely spread, and no party could have exhibited more bold- 
ness than did his supporters. To our eyes, Copenhagen is a 
serviceable, but not an attractive, horse. He did not take our 
fancy beforehand, and the result proved that he had been over- 
estimated. Mr. Merry’s representative, Sir Roger, had been 
backed, upon the strength of some successes of his stable in the 
Craven Meeting, to an extent which appeared to us inexplicable. 
It is said that Historian, who ran third for the Two 
Thousand, was unprepared, and that he can yet be got into 
form for the Derby —an assertion which will doubtless 
be believed by those whose prepossessions incline them to 
believe it. It is also said that the fact of Hollyfox having 
run fourth is important, seeing that this horse could have 
done better if more fully prepared, and that Baragah, who 
with Hollyfox is in the Whitewall stable, is known to be a much 
superior horse. By this sort of inductive reasoning it is sought to 
prove that this year’s Derby is likely to go to Whitewall—a 
reasoning which requires a good deal of faith to assist its pro- 
gress towards acceptance. There were 79 entries for this race and 
only 13 starters, of whom only four, or at the outside five, could be 
said to have any serious pretensions to be considered capable of 
winning it, unless indeed all the favourites had cut up as badly as 
did Fille de l’Air and Copenhagen. The finish resolved itself into a 
match between General Peel and Paris, of whom, being on opposite 
sides of the course, it was difficult sometimes to say which was 
leading as they approached the judge’s chair. But it was not 
difficult to say which led as they passed that chair. Aldcroft came 
with General Peel at the right moment and in the right style, and 
beat Fordham upon Paris by a length. This was such a defeat as 
no quantity of talk about it could mitigate. 

After the race, the winner was conducted into the enclosure, and 
the Prince of Wales and the other members of the Jockey Club 
descended from the Stand to admire the winner’s beauty and grand 

roportions. General Peel, who was present, ought certainly to 
be proud of being godfather to so fine a child. Bystanders were 
unanimous in praise of the looks of the first and second horses. 
The winner was the biggest of all that ran. Paris is rather on the 
small scale, but a great beauty. 


Adorapie, tidog dptoros— 
his owner and backers might well say of him. The remarks of 
these same bystanders were less complimentary to some of the 
human occupants of the enclosure than to the horses. The Jockey 
Club have shown perhaps over-sensitiveness to what has been said 
of them in print, but it is gratifying to find that liberty of speech 
has not, like liberty of writing, been subjected to any restraint at 
Newmarket. A knot of horsy-looking persons might be overheard 
criticising the ap ce of various members of the Club as 
freely as that of the performers in the race. They said that one 
member looked like a navvy who had got his Sunday-best clothes 
on. Another member had forgotten to put on a collar that morning, 
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and had his neckerchief tied in a knot under his ear, as if 
Calcraft had done the job and bungled it. This same member 
was thought to have bought his coat at a second-hand 
clothes-shop. It was hoped that another member, who 
had had some luck on the turf lately, would soon be 
able to afford to give an order to his tailor. The names of 
the members of the Jockey Club who were thus remarked upon 
will not, for obviousreasons, be given in these columns ; but it may 
he satisfactory to readers to be assured that nothing approaching to 
i ectful was said either of the Prince of Wales or of his tailor. 
The Prince could be seen at some distance from the Stand, before 
the race for the Two Thousand, taking luncheon with a table- 
cloth spread upon the grass. This interesting fact is mentioned 
for the benefit of a class of people who do not care much about 
horse-racing, but who would delight in nothing so much as in a 
peep at royal personages at a moment of supposed privacy. It is 
probably not going too far to say that, by the help of a good 
and a tolerably impertinent curiosity, one might have been 
able to discover what it was that the Prince had upon his 
plate. Certainly, without any glass, one might, at another time, 
see the Prince of Wales in the enclosure conversing affably with 
other members of the Jockey Club. It will be perceived from 
the foregoing statements that Newmarket is a much more in- 
teresting place than some persons may have supposed. There 
was, besides the race for the Two Thousand Guineas, a sort of 
match between the Prince of Wales and time, which to a par- 
ticular order of minds might have been more attractive. The 
Prince arrived at the foot of the Stand at the very moment of 
the start, and whether he got to the top before the finish is 
a question which must be left to be answered by those who had 
more than one pair of eyes available. It seemed, however, that 
long odds might have been laid on time against the Prince, 


THE INSTITUTE OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. 


ATER-COLOURS, if we may compare Painting with 
Music, may be said to stand towards oils in the relation 
which the pianoforte bears to other instruments. The modern 
janoforte is not only, in point of range, a little orchestra in itself, 
but it can be mastered by almost every one to a satisfactory extent 
with half the labour which is necessary to render the violin or the 
bassoon endurable. In like manner, water-colour painting, as at 
present practised, covers in a way the whole range of oils; the tech- 
nical portion of it may be acquired with infinitely less trouble ; and 
the world agrees to accept a very moderate performance in it as a 
source of pleasure. We do not say this in disparagement. It is 
an excellent thing that these more facile forms of tine art should 
have been invented. They give delight, and improve the taste of 
hundreds who are not able or disposed.to go further. But one of 
their results is the production of a great uniformity in practice. 
Water-colour artists, we think, develop their style less than their 
brethren. From the comparatively restricted powers of the medium 
employed—which neither in light nor dark, in transparency nor in 
glow, can really rival oil-colours—there is a narrower range of 
style between pores and painter. The subjects also are naturally 
chosen from the regions of landscape or architecture, which do 
not lend themselves to detailed description. There is hence less 
room for analytic criticism. This year’s exhibitions also make us 
feel that whilst artists, | ayerg or imaginative in a high sense, are 
scantily to be found, the art in general has reached a uniform, 
if not a very striking, level of merit. Conspicuous success and 
conspicuous failure are alike rare. We shall, therefore, in general 
confine our remarks to an attempt to characterize artists of a certain 
mark, rather than try to touch on many of the drawings exhibited. 
The older style of water-colours, in which transparent tints are 
aimed at rather than the peculiar effects gained through the use of 
what is called body-colour, seems somewhat to be strikingly pro- 
minent among the landscapes of the Institute. Mr. E. Warren, 
indeed, exhibits two or three different specimens in that vivid, if 
rather monotonous and mechanical, manner which has given 
him a place of his own in the art; but, although fully 
maintaining his reputation for dexterous touch and clear colouring, 
they are not works of any pretension. The “Salerno,” by Mr. 
Rowbotham (7), is a much more elaborate performance. Like 
other drawings by this able artist, it is not free from an effect 
which reminds one, as Mr. Stanfield often does, of scene-painting 
brought to very high perfection. The delicate management of the 
centre, however, peragg the familiar mountain-range above 
the picturesque old city, with the great natural beauty of the 
scene, renders the picture very attractive. Mr. Vacher sends a 
number of carefully-finished drawings, mainly from tian 
— Perhaps the Colossi of Thebes, the Hall of Karnac, 
and even the eternal pyramids, have been drawn so often that 
what we want now is either strictly detailed and architectural, or 
strictly A or and forcible, representations; and one or two 
of Mr. Vacher’s pieces, especially his glowing purple slope of the 
Apennine above Civitella (77), show that he is able to manage his 
material with much ability in the pictorial sense. Mr. Haghe’s 
architecture, although elaborately wrought, is less satisfactory. We 
never know whether he wishes the chief interest to lie in his 
groups or in his building, and the result between these competin 
elements is apt to be uninteresting. Some pleasing architect: 
specimens in the more transparent style of execution have been 
supplied by Mr. Skinner Prout and Mr. Deane; see the “ Falaise ” 
(59), the views in Rouen (14 and 179), and Le Puy (44), and 


there is also one example of Mr. Cromek’s careful il, “Seotney 
Castle,” in Sussex (87). The fine old red-brick ruined castle at 
Royden, in Essex, which must have been a new house when Sir 
T. More inhabited it, has been carefully and solidly painted by 
Mr. Chase (291), and the “ Graach” street scene by Mr. Simonau 
(21), with the “ Oxford Castle,” by Mr. Boys (91), may be singled 
out:for their look of breadth and character. 

Amongst a number of pleasing landscapes in the less elaborate 

le, we may more particularly note those by Messrs. hag er ge. 
Leitch, Philp, and Bennett. Mr. Whymper’s special field of 
success, in this display, ns, sa) to lie in the delicate and truthful 
drawing of long-extended levels, and in the clear, if somewhat 
cold, daylight tone which his work generally presents. The 
“ Mist in the Valley” (36), the “ Cardigan a 216), and the 
“Sands of Aber” (175) are good samples. t is an espe- 
cially successful ske There is more warmth, if less delicacy, 
in Mr. Philps’s favourite Cornish seas. We can testify to the truth 
with which he has given the beautiful tints of the waves that 
break upon “Sennen Cove” (229), and to the spirit and feeling 
with which he has sketched the wild landscape around. The 
cloud-castles over Pevensey Bay have been caught by Mr. Bennett 
with a fine imaginative feeling (261). His larger work, “‘ Loch 
Maree” (62), presents many delicate passages, but the whole has 
less of the air of freshness and fidelity tonature. This precious gift 
of imagination, again, appears in the view of Moel Siabod b 
Mr. Leitch (101). Broken clouds are passing over the noble hill, 
and throwing down alternate passages of sunshine and shade, 
which the artist has rendered with feeling and tenderness. Two 
mountain scenes of intense difficulty do credit to Mr. Mitchell’s. 
resolute attempt at me delineation of peak and glacier (82 and 
16 3): Mr. Fahey contributes, also, a good hill-side study (72); 
and the President of the Institute, by his careful sketch of one of 
the Cataracts of the Nile (272), excites the wish that he would 
pursue a path in which we venture to think him far more success- 
ful than in his overwrought and unequal figure-subjects. This 
landscape has a truthful character of tone, aud is managed in @ 
very unconventional and impressive manner. 

Amongst more finished or larger drawings, two by Mr. Hine 
(55 and 168), and two by Mr. Shalders (60 and 65), possess con- 
siderable character; and we have an uncommonly sunshiny and 
picturesque view from Jersey, Mont Orgueil Castle, by Mr. 
Richardson (20). Mr. Mole’s manner of combining figures with 
landscape, and the bright idyllic character of the scenery in his 
drawings, remind one in some _— of the inland views which 
Mr. Hook at one time gave us. This is a style, however, apt to 
fall into mannerism and overprettiness, and we hope that this 
attractive artist may try the experiment of breaking new ground 
in some sterner and wilder landscape. Mr. Penley’s “ Winder- 
mere by Sunset”’ (zy) will probably be one of the successes of the 
exhibition. It is glowing and transparent, although perhaps 
a little deficient in delicacy and ation, and the individual 
forms of Wordsworth’s favourite hills on the horizon are well. 
observed. ‘The water foreground is also skilful. Several small 
drawings by Mr. Sutcliffe show unusual originality in choosing or 
composing his subjects, and they are all worked out with a 
subtleness and delicacy in which he has no rivals within the 
Institute. The “Picnic” (103) and the “Stream” (136) are 
bright and very pleasing. The “Honister Pass” (193) is a 
really admirable piece of rain-painting. “ Hambro’ ks” 
(160) is another faithfully and delicately wrought little 
ture. These may be all commended to the study of visitors. x 
J. C, Reed’s large “ November Evening in Naht Francon” (315) 
hardly needs to be singled out for notice. In this beautifully; 
felt and satisfactorily handled picture not only has the subdued 
tone of the hill scenery in late autumn been ily main- 
tained, but the artist has denied himself any of those accidental: 
touches of more brilliant tone which a shepherd’s plaid, a 
rainbow, or a group of children often supply to less skilful 
limuers. Yet the drawing is full of variety in tint, and the real 
look of a mountain valley, under the atmospheric conditions 
selected, could hardly be more oy i =. The lighting 
of the centre part by the torrent mist, and the ual uplifting 
of the snow-cov curves on the right into the region of the 
upper summits, are finely conceived. The foreground is also 
full of unobtrusive detail; it is solid, but not forced into 
solidity by any trick of air-tint. or of execution. On the whole,. 
whether as a piece of water-colour or of imagination, Mr. Reed’s 
work may rank with Mr, Fripp’s amongst our best delineations of 
English mountain scenery. 

The fruit and birds of Mr. Harrison Weir, with the 
flower-pieces of Mys. Margetts and Mrs, Dnffield, require 
a word of remark, lest we should seem to overlook their 
and brilliancy, as we pass to the figure-subjects. Mr. Weir's: 
“ Goldfinch on an Apple-bough” is especially attractive. Perhaps 
there is no province of painting, except historical scenes, in which 
our artists might profit so much by the example of their con- 
temporaries in France as in water-colour figure-drawing. The: 
— naiveté, breadth, and simplicity with which men like 
a Duy , or Frére treat cottage scenes are qualities that. 

seem to be eminently suitable to sketches in this medium. 

The whole school in which Mr. W. Lee, Mr. H. Warren, and 

Mr. Absolon are skilled and conspicuous practitioners a to 

us at least, deficient in the points just noticed. Mr. Absolon’s: 

“ Picnic” (144) is a characteristic example. It is all — 
bright ye es and prettiness, but we miss the look 

reality, And when this style is elaborated with the miniature-: 
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like touch and arcana Ee ‘backgrounds of Mr. Boucier, 
the result is something which bears an unpleasant resemblance to 

i inting. “The Maids of Honour,” with all its elaborate 
manipulation, would be a masterpiece in that consummation of 
artificialism, a first-class vase or plateau of old Sévres; but we 
turn from it with pleasure to such alittle bit of pure, tender nature 
as Mr. W. Lee’s “ Girl with the Brown Eyes” (210) — a drawing 
which shows qualities which the artist, we hope, will not 
‘Mr. Weigall’s Hi ers, , an old story of love-making, 
has many clever points; and Mr. Cattermole, in his “ Furniture 
Sale” (85), has found a subject where he can display what we may 
call his studio-picturesqueness to more effect, and with more 
truthfulness, than in such a scene as his “Cellini casting the 
Perseus” (116). Mr. Jopling’s “Fluffy,” a life-size half-length 
of a girl and “ ” dog, is so curiously offensive in‘taste (mainly 
owing, we think, to the over-strained vehemence of look and 
gesture with which the young lady is making love to her pet) 
that the singular force of the technical methods employed and the 

wer of the colouring will be overlooked by many visitors. We 

ope that he may do justice to himself another year by a happier 
choice of subject. Such hopes can hardly be entertained 
by those who do not sympathize with the Yines in their art 
which have been adopted by Mr. E. Corbould and Mr. — 
Without, however, accepting the elaborate group of studiously 

women which the former has given us as in any way a true 

ustration of Mr. Tennyson’s “ Morte d’Arthur,” the drawing 
shows a resolute determination on the artist’s part to make the 
utmost of his skill which must always deserve recognition. Mr. 
jae ty immense triple scene from the Passion has not received 
similar completion. The wings are more carefully wrought, and 
in more satisfacto the centre. Whilst 

wing that + genius an ‘ect mastery in painti 

must express a regret that the artist did not more accurately 
his powers against his theme. From the analogy of a branch of 
prasies literature we suppose, however, that there is a public for 
such Scripture art as this—as there is for Dr. Cumming, Mdme. 
de yy a and the author of Heaven our Home. 

We have reserved for our last notice two figure-drawings which 
have a truth and a feeling that are absent from many more elaborate 
performances. Mrs. Murray sends an imprisoned brigand, whose 
wife is trying to bring him to a late repentance (sony There is 
careful drawing and real sentiment in this work, and, if English 
people must paint brigands, we are glad to see them painted from 
some other aspect than as vehicles for pseudo-picturesqueness. 
One other lady artist, Miss Farmer, has taken a simpler and a | 
more ———~ scene. A child is distracted how to make his two- 

ce serve for buying all the pretty things on a toy-stall (114). 

e children about him are unable to solve the problem. This 
work has a good daylight quality about it; the drawing is careful 
and pleasant in its lines, and the execution equally free from the 
stippling and the blots which are the common vices of water- 


ur figure-painting. 


REVIEWS. 


THE EASTERN SHORES OF THE ADRIATIC.* 


N the summer of last year Lady Strangford started on an ex- 
eursion from Corfu which took her more or less thoroughly 
h Southern Albania, Montenegro, and Dalmatia. She has 
of her and of saw and 
observed, er account is very lively, i entertaining. 
She tells us as much as we can ide Dc ge to know, and 
more than we can most of us hope to remember, about those out- 
lying regions of Europe. Nor does her kindness fail to prompt 
her to consider even those who go to such places with objects 
other than her own ; for she has given a long list of the places in 
South Albania where game is most certainly to be met with, and 
informs us what dogs and guns are best for this special service. 
Travellers’ tales must have geome degree of similarity, and Lady 
Strangford does the usual tourist business in a resolute and straight- 
forward way, describing her horses, her fatigue, her halting-places, 
and the features of her Zaptieh, “a delightful person” who saw her 
safe through the Albanian wilds. Perhaps her visit to Montenegro 
supplies her with the most page, Jp of her materials, for 
she stayed with Prince Nicholas, and has much to tell of him and 
his family. Ladies who are inclined to through the same 
adventurous ition will be glad to learn that the Prince is an 
extraordinarily handsome man, and that “the naturally soft, some- 
what sad expression of his Southern face is animated by a very 
sweet and frequent smile.” His wife, the Princess Milena, is “a 
very sweet-looking gentle young creature, and was dressed in a 
white Turkish gauze chemise, with wide open sleeves, em- 
broidered in colours.” The dinner was served in the French 
style, and was good—so the Prince has some of the ele- 
of life; and he has a ial wine of his own, which 
is excellent, and which he would be most happy to export, 
but the Austrians cannot allow anything so full of politi 
to themselves, and keep him and his wine tightly sealed 
ey the interior. All that Montenegro wants is a port, but 
Austrians and the Turks will not allow Montenegro to have a 


* The Eastern Shores of the Adriatic in 1863. With a Visit to Monte- 
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although no one could be less anxious than Lady Strangford to 
make heroes of the Montenegrins, she says enough to convince 


negrins, being cut off from the sea by Austria, cannot learn the arts 
of peace, may force the Turks to a harsher measures 
found much the same 


matia, and is not a particularly harsh mistress; but she will not 
let the __ improve their condition. A gentle military govern- 
ment, keeping ev: ing in eternal good-humoured stagnati 
is the Austrian ideal of what government should be; and this id 
is realized in Dalmatia, where the old order of things remains un- 
= by the newborn by having 
is volume gains greatly in interest and in value by in- 
serted in it three cone ee the pen of Lord Strangford. The 
subjects are Corfu politics, Northern Albania, and what he terms 
wate! ”—that is, fre confusion which a in the opinions of 
Western Europe about Turkey. Lord Strangford, who is a most 
competent critic, in very unflattering terms of our govern- 
ment of Corfu. He describes it briefly as “long years of lethargic 
alien rule, broken by two violent fits of mistimed and mis- 
managed fuss.” Lord Strangford is —— severe on the 
Ministry that sent Mr. Gladstone to Corfu. He considers that 
nothing could have been more unwise than to flatter the Greeks 
and stimulate their professional de es with fine words about 
“ illustrious Homeric scholars.” In life, Lord Strangford tells 
us, the Greeks do not care an obolus about Homer, except for the 
sake of his weight and influence as a living power in the sentiment 
of educated Europe. “The average Greek—and no Greek is 
above the eae ant one of the vainest of men, and has a nature 
as hard and bright and cutting asadiamond. He is eager to be 
understood and valued for his own sake, and not for Homer's; 
and in his heart of hearts he resents and despises the weak senti- 
mentality, and the ignorance or dislike of facts which aceom- 
panies it, however much he may speculate on it and trade upon it 
as an advantageous political investment.” Nor does Lord Strangford 
allow that the evil we have done by fostering the bad qualities of 
the Greeks is a thing of the past. “Philhellenism, or, in other 
words, wilful advocacy doing duty for living knowledge and expe- 
rience, is still an actual evil among us to warp our judgment,” 
The cession of the Islands to Greece was a thing that might have 
come advantageously some day, but was premature, and is little 
likely to benefit either the Islands or Greece ; and as to England, 
Lord Strangford concludes with the following striking and amusing 
passage: 
As it is, I fear we shall leave the Islands just a moment too soon, 


| without leaving behind us any solid marks of beneficent power. We cannot 


claim credit for our roads and our public works. These were constructed 
our fathers, who fought at Marathon and Salamis—the men of Trafalgar 
Waterloo. It is our modern generation which has their charge over 
to corrupt and jobbing municipalities which allow them to fall into decay, 
over which we dare not tighten our grasp for fear of the cry. All the pene <4 
of our direct and intentional ——t will fade away ; the art of beating 
thick cover for woodcock will decline like that of enamelling blue tiles; the 
handling of yachts in the teeth of a stiff breeze will cease, or be misa’ 

to piratical purposes; and it is enough to break an honest heart to 

that some day the noisy games of cricket, which the little brown street boys 
of Corfu — be seen and heard playing on the esplanade any fine sp 
evening, wi ar er from the face of the land, and leave no trace behi 
them but the barbaric shouts of MAai,*Aovr, ANd ovixer, for the 
puzzlement of future generations of German philologists. 

But it is when Lord Strangford comes to write on that 
we perceive the full value of the volume which, through the 
adventurous energy of Lady Strangford, has been given to the 
world. Few, if any, Englishmen know Turkey so well as Lord 
Strangford, have taken so much ¥ ia to understand it, have 
so vast and accurate a supply of the linguistic knowledge neces- 
sary, or have reflected on Turkey with so broad and vigorous a 
mind. There is more to be learnt from the last hundred pages of 
this volume about the real position of Turkey than from any other 
printed source. Lord Strangford’s essay isincomparably the ablest 
and most masterly discussion of Turkish politics that has been 
published, and we can only regret that, often as the Eastern ques- 
tion comes up in some shape or other, a peer so qualified to 
enlighten his countrymen upon it should not take advan of 
his seat in Parliament to speak where real ability and know 
command the instant attention of the nation, and should mere 
print what he has to say as a sort of —_ to a lady’s book of 
travels. There is, however, so little known in England about 
Turkey, and it is so very difficult to procure information, that 
even a less d of instruction than we gain from Lord Strang- 
ford’s essay would be welcomed by those who regard with interest 
a country which they can never hope to know personally, 
but which they see affects so largely the politics of Europe. 
“Chaos ” expresses not inaptly the state of floundering ignorance in 
which most Englishmen are with regard to the government and 
dependencies of the Porte. For, as we most of us have no geo- 
graphical knowledge of the country, and no acquaintance with 
its languages, we are at the mercy of any persons who put one 
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1ey port. The Prince is very anxious to build houses and to make 
at roads, and as he has plenty of timber, wine, and fish to offer, he 
Sir ee oe necessary funds if only he were not cut off 
by from a market. It must be owned that this isa hard case; ant 
er Teaders that, i they were DUL allow communicate Wi 
ate the outer world, they would soon become at least a very intelli- 
er, = and decent set of ——. At the same time, Lady Strang- 
of eri ene rar that the Turks are satisfied with the very severe 
ful lesson they have lately given the Montenegrins, and that they do 
rat not wish to seize on Montenegro for themselves. But the Monte- 
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plausible air and make any assertions about Turkey which may 
Aa to serve their special interests. For example, Lord 
trangford tells us that he read lately in an English periodical 
of a something called Yugoslavié or South Sclavonia, purporting 
to be a real national entity, com; of some number of millions 
ed pe am The word had, as Lord Strangford says, “a fine var- 
ni local colour,” and no ordi reader could have guessed 
for a moment that Yugoslavié or South Sclavonia is not the 
name of anything that exists, but is a term invented by certain 
ambitious Servians who wish to persuade their neighbours to 
make common cause with them in a revolt against Turkey; and as 
their neighbours are not bound to them by community of race, 
religion, or language, it has been thought desirable to get up an 
imaginary whole, of which they and the Servians are all parts. 

The people who come up for the first time into promi- 
nence in Lord § ‘ord’s account of Turkey are our old 
friends the Bulgarians, of whom so little has been heard since the 
days of Candide. It now turns out that the Bulgarians are the 
great people of European Turkey, and that it is they who, in a 

uiet and unconscious way, settle many great European questions. 
he entire mass of the rural and non-Mussulman population of 
Turkey in Europe, with the exception of Bosnia, Thessaly, 
Albania, the Chaleidic peninsula, po a narrow belt of sea- 
board, consists, not of Greeks and Sclaves, but of Bulgarians. 
These Bulgarians may be dissatisfied with the details of the 
Turkish administration, but it may be guessed that they are not 
disaffected or ripe for rebellion, and have, in fact, no conception 
of liberty at All attempts at internal combination against 
Turkey in past times have failed because the Bulgarians—that is, 
the mass of the Christians—have never stirred. What they really 
think, however, is difficult to discover; for, as Lord Strangford 
says, there is actually no Englishman who is possessed of 
the only qualifications which can fit him to pronounce an 
authoritative opinion, who combines experience with long personal 
intercourse and a knowledge of the language. Bulgarian is a lan- 
age which no one knows. What an opening! And as there is 
actually an Anglo-Bulgarian dictionary in existence, compiled b 
an American missionary, the ambition to be, in point of time as we 
as excellence, the first of B ian scholars may be not only 
excited but gratified. Lately the B ians seem to have been 
awakening to a sense of their national life, through an antipathy 
they have conceived to the Greek spiritual administration. The 
Bulgarian, Lord Strangford tells us, insists on having bishops and 
clergy of his own race and speech; he will not tolerate alien 
priests, who are too often the originators and the instruments 
of oppression and tyranny; he seeks to obtain the established use 
of his language as an instrument of prayer and education, and, 
rather than be deprived of this, he will go over to the Church of 
Rome. “ All this tells against the hopes of the more visionary of 
the Greeks. The cherished dream of independent empire and 
revived dominion in the imperial city, which is the all-devouring 
master-passion of a Greek’s life, can now never be more than a 
baseless fabric, even if the Turks were to be plunged to-morrow 
neck and crop into the Lake Balkash.” 

Lord Strangford is severe in his criticisms on the language ordi- 
narily held in England about Turkey; but it cannot be wondered 
at that the language should be absurd when the thoughts it 
represents or con are so confused. First came the war of 
Greek independence, when “ up went the Greek, perched at his end 
of our mental see-saw, into the seventh heaven of idealisation, and 
down went the Turk into the abyss of loathing and contempt.” 
“ Then came the battle of Navarino, and the establishment of Greece, 
and we were roused up to the discovery that the Greek was no 
hero but a villain, one who would not pay his way, insolvent, and 
repudiant.” Turkey came into fashion ; there arose a vague feeling 

enmity to Russia, and a sense of great interests being at stake 
in Turkey. Able works of travel, and afterwards light touristic 
books, and the efforts of kindly Western poets to catch a divine 
fire from the Eastern imagination, increased the favour in which the 
Turks were held, and “ after the winter campaign of 1853, when 
they outgeneralled and outfought their mighty antagonist, they 
slowly but surely dilated into heroic dimensions before our as- 
tonished eyes.” But the war lingered, and the siege of 
Sebastopol occupied the whole interest of Europe. ‘Turkey 
and its future and its reforms were thrown into the back- 

und, and gradually we began to see everything Turkish 
in its worst colours. We thought badly of the people and 
of their rulers and of their achievements. ‘ Even the memorable 
repulse of the Russian assault on Kars came to be seen here as an 
English, not as a Turkish triumph, for the Turkish rank and file 
were without a sacred bard.” And at length the feeling against 
Turkey has grown until it has reached the dimensions, and is 
likely to be attended with the consequences, deseribed by Lord 
Strangford in the following instructive passage : — 

So that when the peace came—and with it came back the original devil, 
bringing with him seven devils worse than himself, into a house by no means 
swept and garnished—we were, and have since been, in a constantly increas- 
ing measure, quite predisposed and ready to believe that every form of sin 
and wickedness which comes to light in Turkey is the result of a distinctive 
Turkish nature of evil. Any foreign power, actuated towards Turkey by 
low motives of aggressive selfishness, such as even prevail among Christian 
Cabinets, is now armed with an instrument by which the precepts and 
morality of the Ten Commandments have been invested in spirit, if not 
actually in letter, with the force of a treaty engagement binding the Turk 
fully to observe them and carry them out. Every untouched iniquity of his 
former exclusive system and class-legislation, all the evil which arises from 
the rule of any dominant race, and all that which is inseparable from the 
institutions of Islam, all the myriad sins and crimes which Turks commit, 


and which all men commit, have thus come to be indiscriminately treated in 
an official way, as breaches of a pledge morally given to all Europe. Such 
leverage as this is not likely to be thrown away «ee who wish ill to 
eo” age who, by giving the dog a bad name, betray their anxiety to 
hang hi The idea of his being now, and from the beginning, repro! 
outcast, and incurable, is therefore sedulously fostered by his old adve 4 
who has even thought it worth while speck to establish a souasepar 2 
that purpose in the West, and who probably does not allow that ne per 
to suffer when persecuted and cast in damages for uttering malicious libels 
against Turkish pashas, as it has been before now. The dynastic ambition 
and the desire of territorial annexation which influence the present or the 
pes pay rulers of most of the tributary A oo sym or adjoining kingdoms, as 
well as the natural aspiration of some of these last towards union with pro- 
vinees which still form a of Turkey, as in the case of Greece and 
Thessaly ; and the natural fihget and restlessness alleged to be felt by others 
under a false position, as in that of the Servians towards the ‘Turkish 
garrisons ; all tend to the encouragement of this idea in order to effect special 
purposes. The agents of these parties know well enough how to represent 
and to misrepresent their various cases, and how to turn to their own 
account the ambition and the vanity, the credulity and the vindictiveness, 
of those whom they consider the fittest instruments for their work. To them 
any dry stick will do for a lever, whether it be an honest fanatic, or a 
dashing cavalier who likes to appear as the Pobratim or adopted brother of 
the fairy Vila. . This idea has also fallen into the hands of the Ultra-Liberal 
“ party of action,” who have no spite against Turkey for herself, but who 
simply wish to pull her down, in the hope of pulling down Austria in the 
general crash. This they will do, even at the risk of only doing Russian 
work in the process, and surrounding that empire with a ring fence or out- 
work of petty masked despotisms of the Othonic type, yielding her moral 
allegiance. If such action comes with a bad from those who ate 
Turkish bread at Kutaya, and were sheltered by Turkey from the united 
vengeance of Austria and Russia in 1849, it is not from ingratitude, but 
from the consuming fire of patriotism, which burns up and withers any 
tenderer sentiment. In this way the rising wave of public sentiment, fed 
from unseen and unfelt sources, is dashing itself in foam over the rock of 
Downing Street, or saturating and undermining the shifting sands of un- 
settled national paps on which that rock is presumed to be fixed. The 
Government sits calmly by, and makes no effort to regulate or control the 
rising tide; it rests and is thankful, or it murmurs: “ After us, the Deluge.” 
But, if we have got into this helpless state, how are we to get out 
of it? Lord S ord’s answer is, that we need to learn, and 
that, in order to learn, we must get materials. We must take the 
requisite ae to know what is going on in Turkey. The most 
remarkable fact in Turkey is the awakening of the subject 
nationalities, the rising cultivation of their languages, and the 
utter untrustworthiness of their talk about themselves when not 
properly controlled. ‘But we have no Englishman who knows 
anything whatever about Servian, about Bulgarian, or, beyond a 
moderate point, about Wallachian — very few who know Turkish, 
fewer still who know modern Greek comprehensively.” On 
reading which statement the + pram reader may naturally 
exclaim, What, then, is the use of our diplomatic establishments 
at Constantinople and Athens? But at present routine stands 
in the way. There is no money for the class of men who are 
wanted, and, we must add, there is no definite career before them, 
An excellent linguist fitted to deal with barbarians, and willing to 
lead the dismal and severe life of a constant traveller in such 
places as Servia and ope is not a person easy to find; and it is 
very hard to say, if we could find him, how we should reward him. 
But that some measures are rsa | to secure the information 
that is indispensable if we are to deal with Turkey properly, can 
scarcely be doubted by any one who reads Lord Strangford’s essay 
with care; nor is it likely that a composition so sure to attract 
attention will fail altogether of its effect. 


GIUSEPPE GIUSTI.* 


ISS HORNER’S volume is a sterling and wee publi- 
cation. The reception which all classes of the English people 

have united in giving to Garibaldi would mean little more than 
the ordinary chronic evaporation of idle curiosity which makes a 
London lion out of one foreign celebrity after another, if it did not 
involve a genuine and strong sympathy with the work which the 
noble and simple-minded hero of Caprera has had so 1: a share 
in doing. Many among those who formed the procession on Gari- 
baldi’s entry into this event ace probably derived their first ideas 
of his character and ge! m the equestrian drama represented 
some years since at ey’s Theatre. Between this class of 
admirers and the small minority who are thoroughly conversant 
with the politics of Italy since 181 5, thereis in England a large inter- 
mediate mass of more or less vaguely-informed sympathy with the 
nation which has, under our own eyes, burst its bonds asunder, and 
achieved for the greater of itself liberty and union. We have 
done homage to Garibaldi for having, by pure chivalrous self- 
devotion, wrought an apparent miracle in the liberation of Sicily 
and South Italy. It is reasonable to bethink ourselves, not 
only of the grounds upon which we admire him, but of the 
conditions which made such a miracle ible in the days 
of standing armies. What was the state of all the principalities 
of Italy under Austrian influence up to the date of the last Italian 
war, only varying in the — of a corruption and torpor that 
culminated under the Bourbon tyranny at Naples which it was 
Garibaldi’s special mission to destroy? What were the elements 
of a new life bursting upwards and taking root downwards in every 
rf of Italy under a régime of strict and killing repression, destined 
to broaden, through peril and suffering, into a mighty growth of 
national freedom here and how was the thought of a free 
Italy born and nourished, which nerved and inspired the struggles 
through which the triumph was won? We are wont to look to 
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the Set men of policy and action—such as Cavour, Manin, 
Garibaldi—as the chosen and powerful instruments of fate in 
moulding the history and directing the energies of the Italian 
joo aw of this last generation. Yet, without the materials of an 
enthusiastic and determined patriotism laid ready to their hands, 
their work would have fallen to the ground; and all strong 
triotism must rest upon a foundation which is not built in a day. 
e gospel of freedom would never have spread without the use 
of words whose truth and strength commended themselves 
instinctively to the hearts and memories of the people. Among 
the Italian writers of this century, there is none who, for the 
union of pure nobleness of feeling, concentrated power of 
expression, weight of satire, and sheer poetical beauty, can be 
laced above Giuseppe Giusti. And when we recollect that 
iusti’s poems were, as they were written, from 1835 to 
1848, passed about through Italy from hand to hand, in manu- 
script or flying leaves, as a contraband treasure which the 
censorship and the police would annihilate and punish wherever 
it was ara upon, we can hardly overrate the importance 
due to his vivid portraits of the hateful system under which 
the life of Italy lay almost crushed, in forming the aims and steel- 
ing the nerves of the generation that read them. It is some ten 
or eleven years since Giusti was admirably reviewed, and portions 
of his poetry excellently translated, in an article now republished 
with the late Henry Lushington’s history of the Italian war of 
1848-9. Spirited versions of several among his poems have from 
time to time appeared in English periodicals. But Miss Horner’s 
volume is the first attempt, since Ttaly became a single Kingdom, 
to spread among its English sympathizers a more accurate know- 
ledge of the important part which Giusti played in its regenera- 
tion, by a detailed and familiar portrait of the man himself, com- 
iled from biographies and contemporary histories written by his 
llow-citizens, and from his own correspondence, which was 
collected and published about five years ago. 


We agree with Miss Horner in believing that, although the 
are still little known in detail beyond the confines within whic 
his native language is spoken, “the verses of Giusti may 
perhaps some day be oe with those of Dante, as marking 
an epoch in the history of their common country.” In his clear, 
forcible language, capable alike of the bitterest depths of satire 
and the sweetest depths of tenderness, Giusti unavoidably reminds 
his readers of Dante, and of no Italian writer since Dante. Like 
his great Florentine master, he is terse, compact, concentrated in 
the extreme ; and if, like him, he is occasionally obscure on a first 
reading, it is an obscurity arising mainly from his singular brevity. 
His words are drawn from the living Tuscan idiom so carefully as 
often to make a foreigner need the help of a more special vocabu- 
lary than is to be found in ordinary Italian dictionaries, But when 
once the meaning of any of his words is made clear, it remains 
engraven upon the memory of the reader, not only as a word 
wedged into its right place in the construction of his prose or 
verse, but as the word which alone could be wedged into that par- 
ticular place so well. Miss Horner mentions a curious fact recorded 
in a short memoir of himself written by Giusti—namely, that the 
earliest lesson his father ever taught him was Dante’s famous de- 
scription of Ugolino. It is impossible to analyse any effect which 
so early an acquaintance with the noble style of the great Italian 
model may have had upon the mind of a clever, idle, and nervous 
boy. Many of the grandest passages of Shakspeare often 
remain imperfectly appreciated in later life, because they are 
the stock subjects on which a child is made to exercise his 
faculty of learning by heart. But, either by early or late 
study, it is clear that Giusti did imbibe a remarkable 
famil iarity with the manner of Dante, and a = of 
throwing his own thoughts into the same mould. en, as 
a young law student, he was found only too ready to throw 
aside his ostensible professional studies for the works of his 
favourite master, Giusti’s father was wont, in extenuation, to 
trace back the origin of this taste to the early encouragement 
supplied by himself. On the discovery in 1840 of an original 
portrait of Dante by Giotto, long hidden under whitewash on the 


wall of the Chapel of the — at Florence, Giusti wrote a | 


poetical address to the spirit of Dante which is well worth study 
as a specimen of noble and musical eloquence. In this poem 

hrases and sentences from the Divine Comedy itself are very 
sea introduced; but style and tone are so even throughout 
that it is difficult to detect which are Dante’s words and which 
belong to Giusti. Few English poets of the nineteenth century 
would be able to mortice Shakspeare’s language into their own so 
completely — 

ut per lave severos 
Effundat junctura ungues. 


And Giusti is not a mere parodist or reviver of an antique style. 
His lyrical verses, written in lighter and more modern measures 
than were current in Dante’s time, have tae a strength and passion 
marking them as uttered in the best form of a living language, 
and equal to the display of the same qualities which characterize 
his graver Dantesque lines. 

The same incisive power of expressing his meaning is visible, 
even through the at of an English translation (not, by the 
way, always as perfectly accurate as might be desired), in the letters 
of Giusti given by Miss Horner. Here, for instance, is a playful 
reference to his constitutional weakness of health—which pursued 
him through life, and prevented him in 1848 from wiel ing the 
sword in the cause of freedom as actively as he had wielded the 


n—enclosing a whole train of thought, like miany other of 


Binst's lightest and shortest sayings :— 

I pass my life in idleness ; my health is not worse, but I assure you I pay 

a very heavy price for existence. It is true that our lives are not at our own 
disposal. Nature pretends to give them gratis at the beginning, and then 
sends in her account. 
Here, again, is a neat and true epigram, speaking of the antago- 
nistic parties of the and the 
Socialists, which had agitated Europe for years before the outburst 
of 1848 :— 

The focus of both these parties has been and always is France, which, if I 
may so express it, is destined to perform the function of the liver in Europe, 
of that organ on which depends our digestion, and consequently our good 
or bad humour. 

And this of Rome under the Triumvirs a year later :— 

Without jesting, I would say that Mazzini tried to restore the asylum of 
Romulus, but the misfortune was that he found the Vatican in place of the 
Tarpeian Rock. 

Giusti always believed himself unfitted for active political life, 
and it was much against his will that he took that seat in the 
Tuscan Assembly to which the admiration of his fellow-citizens 
had elected him. He was rightly conscious of the special gift with 
which nature had endowed him, and how best it might be utilized 
for his country ; but, as a political critic, he possessed the truest 
and steadiest vision that was to be found in Tuscany in the year 
when Italian Liberalism generally ran mad. His verses and his 
prose alike show how profoundly he was aware of the superficial 
and dangerous nature of a great proportion of the ostensible pro- 
gress towards national liberty which had been made in Italy with 
such astounding rapidity. The firm moderation of his sentiments, 
and the equal justice with which he dealt upon the follies of a 
shallow liberalism the satire which in furmer years he had conse- 
crated to the vices of a despicable tyranny, at one time went far 
to win him the accusation of turning his coat and becoming & 
codino, Yet he was ready to make allowance for honest error on 
all sides, under the difliculties of the situation. In a very interest- 
ing and characteristic letter to General Collegno, Witten in 
December 1847, he says : — 

One turn of this earth has thrown us from a muddy plain wrapt in fog, 
upon the top of a high mountain; and, accustomed as we are to a dense 
atmosphere, we have not yet lungs to breathe a rarer air. Therefore, if you 
see the Government and the people just at present subject to fits of coughing, 
lay the blame on the oxygen. . . . We have plenty of ability, but as it 
is not steadied and directed by long-established institutions in the State, the 
critical spirit which leads us to dissect everything with the utmost minute- 
ness, and to examine it under every aspect, instead of producing foresight 
and deliberation, causes perplexity and discouragement. We are born 
sceptics, with whom an excess of light dazzles the brain, or we are like 
rope-dancers, expert in walking on a line, but always in the air. 


Clearly as he saw the dangers of going wrong, and the i- 
bilities of immediate failure, Giusti never despaired of the future 
of Italy. He had an invincible faith in the ultimate triumph of 
right, although that triumph might be indefinitely delayed. No 
Italian ever believed more thoroughly in the truth of the popular 
proverb, Dio non paga il Sabato : — 

If you ask me [he says in one of his letters] whence, my confidence pro- 
ceeded, I answer, it proceeded from the utter contempt in which I always 
hold those who trample on their fellow-creatures. I think you may have 
heard me say, that I consider the tyrant to be the real victim. The truth 
of this axiom, which I have maintained ever since I had the power of 
thought, has been demonstrated to me by a thousand facts which have 
passed before my eyes ; and whenever I see any one making a bravado, and 
stalking over the heads of his fellow-men, I immediately sing the requiem 
aternam, If not to-day, to-morrow—but sooner or later he who sows death 
will reap death, 


In the strength of this faith, when, later in the spring of 1849, 
the Austrians, victorious in North Italy, were pouring into 
Tuscany, and the game which might perhaps have been won “ if 
we had only had a grain of common sense!” was fairly lost for 
the time, Giusti could still write with equanimity, and look 
forward with a hope which, in a chance guess at a date, has proved 
almost prophetically true :—“ We shall know the truth some ten 
ears hénce, if the storm has not by that time swept us all away. 
Meanwhile, here we are, sold like a set of blockheads, when we 
thought that we should have made a sell of all the world.” 

The letters translated by Miss Horner are full of delicate touches 
of Giusti’s personal character—a character of that intense tender- 
ness and that transparent truth which, when met with, are not 
unfrequently united with the most poignant irony and the most 
unsparing habit of sarcasm. The intimate love he won for himself 
among the most noble natures of Italy was fully justified, and 
those who came into less close contact with him were all more or 
less affected with his lovable qualities. He was a favourite and 
zealous commanding officer in a corps of Pescian volunteers 
which joined Charles Albert’s army in the campaign of 1848. 
After forming the regiment, he was unable to lead it in actual 
warfare, from the weakness of his health, which must have broken 
down under the slightest a The passionate sympathy for 
friends in action or suffering, and the longing to share it with them, 
which he felt when left behind in compelled inactivity, are given 
with obvious unexaggerated truth in the following extract :— 


I never go to bed without thinking of those poor fellows on the Adige 
and on the Mineio, suffering and fighting for us, and I almost feel remorse 
at finding myself under cover, whilst they are passing their night in the 
open air on a miserable heap of straw. You will believe I have not the heart 
to put on my uniform, as I cannot bear to be seen in that costume only for 
show. I would give all my verses and all my past life to be in the shoes of 
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the humblest volunteer in Lombardy. Among other honours, they have just 
made me a member of the Accademia della Crusca, a very fit post for a 
carcase like mine. 
In the autumn of 1849, Giusti was seized with a dan 
fever peculiar to ney and to Italian constitutions, from which he 
recovered only to sink by chest disease, which carried him to the 
ve, at Florence, in March 1850. ing the last winter of his 
ife he employed an intellect clear and forcible as ever, amid great 
bodily suffering, in composing a commentary on Dante, which, 
though unfinished, has recently been published at Florence among 
his other writings. The great book out of which he learnt his 
first lesson was to serve him as a text and theme till the end. And 
more and more clearly did he see in it, ashe studied, the great aim 
which had guided his own struggles in life—that of “ conducting 
civil and religious questions back to their first principles.” His 
thoughts continued to flow naturally into verse. A remarkable 
sonnet, written in some stage of this«last illness, speaks with his 
old irony of his reasons for indifference to the indoors confinement 
which his health necessitated, and which had, at any rate, the 
advantage of keeping his eyes free from the sight of the Austrian 


uniform 
std tranquillo e ci sto rassegnato. 
Io faccende non ho, non ho ripeschi, 
Non son un oste o un ministro di stato, 
Che mi dispiaccia il non veder Tedeschi. 
His last poem, as Miss Horner tells us, was a prayer. We copy 


it from her volume gladly, as it — to us marked with a ve 
beautiful and solemn os as # human prayer, as well as wi 
an exquisite sweetness and simplicity as an Italian 

Alla mente confusa 

Di dubbio e di dolore 

Soccorri, o mio Signore, 

Col raggio della fé ; 

Sollevala dal peso 

Che la declina al fango, 

A te iro e piango, 

Mi a te. 

Sy che la vita mia 

stru; a a) 

Come la cera al foco, 

Come la neve al sol ; 

All’ anima che anela 

Di ricovrarti in braccio, 

Rompi, Signore, il laccio 

Che le impedisce il vol. 


poem :— 


UTILITARIANISM.* 


eine certainly resembles misfortune in the character 
of the introductions which it furnishes. It makes the 
critic acquainted with strange specimens of literature, and 
enables him, after some practice, to acquire a certain faci- 
lity in estimating the general character of a book at an early 
etage of his acquaintance with it. Utilitarianism Explained 

Exemplified is intended, as its author informs us, 
to be an answer to Mr. John Stuart Mill’s work under a 
similar title, and the preface concludes by saying, “ The 
impartial judgment of the public is now invited between 
an author of deservedly high repute and an author without 
a name.” The author without a name appears to be one 
of those people who every now and then indulge them- 
selves by writing a little book on a great subject, without caring 
whether or not they are really competent to add anything to 
the discussion. His book is an odd medley not much worth the 
trouble of being understood, but serving, it is to be hoped in a 
satisfactory manner, the purpose of a receptacle for the author's 
crotchets. 

The question of Utilitarianism has been so thoroughly discussed, 
and has been worn into such a threadbare condition, that it is hardly 
possible to say anything new about it. The different systems of 
morals in which people can believe, and the practical conse- 
quences which may be deduced from them, are as well 
understood by those who care for such inquiries as any branch 
of speculation whatever, and it is a weary task to recur once more 
to the old thrusts and the old ies. The task in this instance 
is particularly weary, because the author who wishes to answer 
Mr. Mill differs from him in a manner so recondite, and upon 
questions which to others than himself will probably appear so 
unimportant, that it is difficult to understand whether he really 
does differ from him at all on any question of practical moment. 
Mr. Mill’s doctrine is, that happiness is the ultimate object of 
human action, and that actions which generally tend to increase 
it are , and those which generally tend to diminish it bad. 
Mr. Mill’s critic spends a ¢ many pages in spinning phrases 
about the difference happiness and con- 
venience, and whilst he explicitly admits that “happiness is 
the ultimate end,” he denies that utility is related or conducive 
to it. There is a great deal about the “ utilities of nature,” and 
the identity between happiness and virtue, which it is extremely 
difficult and tiresome to follow, but which appears, on the whole, 
to be meant to assert that the inward satisfaction and peace which 

men enjoy—and which it may be hoped they will enjoy in a 

uller and more perfect way hereafter—are generically different from 
all other feelings of a pleasurable kind, are only indirectly related to 
them, and are to be eo and obtained in a different way and on 
different principles. this is what is meant. it is in no way 


Utilitarianiom Expleined and vied in Moral and Political 
Government. London: Longman & Co. "be, 


inconsistent with the Utilitarian theory, and the question is only 
one of words; for Mr. Mill and his predecessors would fully admit 
that the satisfaction arising from be discharge of duty and the 
possession of a good conscience is an important element, perhaps 
the most important element, of happiness, and that habits of con- 
duct which tend to produce that feeling are on that very account 
highly useful to the person who follows them. They would view 
the question, What is happiness? as a question of fact to be deter- 
mined by observation and experience. The characteristic part of 
their system is, that they estimate the moral character of actions 
by their tendency to wae Bi an external end shown by experience 
to be desirable, at not by that which they usually describe as 
the fanciful and arbitrary standard of waele and antipathy. It 
is unnecessary to go through the curious arguments by which the 
author works his theory about, or to discuss the different questions 
which he raises as to particular points in Mr. Mill’s book. He 
is constantly labouring to show that the Utilitarian view is 
wicked and irreligious, though he acknowledges that those who 
maintain it do not admit the consequences which he deduces from 
their reasoning, and to prove that his own view is thoroughly 
Christian and orthodox. It would be bold to deny the latter pro- 


| position, as his theory is so eye that it would probably 


cover almost any system. It finds a place for revelation, a place 
for moral sense, and a place for expediency. To do justice to it 
we must cite the author’s own words :— 


The principle of utility . . . . isa safe guide to follow when it can 
be seen to be in conformity with the Divine Will as revealed,and . . . . 
although it have no necessary relation to happiness, a due observance of the 
bg | of things may help to lead human beings to happiness. Beyond 
this the principle of utility can never be carried for good, and to attempt to 
carry it farther is a vain attempt to make it a substitute for the 


| doctrine. 


This is a specimen of the sort of confused hash in which a 
crotchet-hunter generally ends. Mr. Mill would very likely be 

uite satisfied with the admission that “a due observance of 
the utility of things may help to lead human beings to 
happiness ;” and unless his critic can show that he has taught 
that it can be useful, under any circumstances, to disobey what is 
recognised as an express Divine command, there is no opposition 
between any theory of his and the rest of his critic’s principle. 

This tedious and ill-written of the book is the least 
characteristic portion of it. The rest is made up of applications of 
the principle of Utility to a great variety of —s and cer- 
tainly, for a man who objects to Utilitarians, the author has 
a sufficient degree of confidence in his own notions about what 
is useful. After a flourishing protest against such phrases as 
“the rights of man,” he proceeds to discover the tacit com- 
mands of God on the subject of property by reference to the 
principle of Utility; and within two pages of his protest against 
such “unmeaning abstractions and senseless fictions” as rights, 
inalienable liberties, eternal justice, and the like, he to 
use all these phrases himsel? He informs his readers that “all 
human beings come into this world with equal rights.” He 
also declares it to be the Divine will “that all creation should be 
for the equal good of all created beings.” He sao to say that 
no —— society recognises this fact, that the r find their 
share of the common property miserably small. “They attribute 
this to injustice, to unequal and unjust laws, and in this they are 
quite right.” He then goes into detail, and explains what are the 
unjust laws which have produced this result, and it appears that the 
ee laws are summed up in two little words—Indirect Taxation. 
“Every customs and excise duty must be swept away; and not 
only those duties, but also every other tax which is now levied, 
with the solitary exception of the stamp, which, for obvious 
reasons, is excluded.” He has a little crotchet of his own about 
raising the revenue, which, as appears from an advertisement at the 
end of the book, is to be seen in another work called, The People’s 
Bluebook. Not having had the curiosity to procure this work, we 
must abstain from any expression of opinion about its merits. 
To find that there is a Divine law against duties on tobacco and 
gin, and that this confers a “natural right,” and that the phrase 
“rights of man” is a senseless abstraction, is to acquire av 
singular addition to one’s knowledge. We are further mysti 
by discovering that the “right” to direct taxation is not the only 
one which we possess, for we are told a little further on that it is a 
question “ how far a government is justified in encroaching w 
the natural right or liberty of the subject ;” and it is added that 
“to compel education by law is an interference with a natural right 
which must ever fail in the desired object.” In like manner, we 
are told that “the right to take and use the gifts of nature is a 
universal and inalienable right conferred by the Deity on all 
mankind.” 

There are a great many other surprising applications of the prin- 
ciple of Utility in this work. There is py immense deal ion 
taxation which appears, as far as it is worth trying to understand 
it, to mean that the rich ought to pay all the taxes and enj 
all the political power, and that the poor ought to pay only 
a poll-tax for the protection of their persons from violence. 
this includes foreign as well as domestic violence, what is to 
be done about the interest of the national debt? and the 
annual charge of the army and navy? Probably Zhe People’s 
Bluebock would tell us, but it is hardly worth while to look. 
There is a long chapter about Colonies and Dependencies, of 
which the less need be said, as they may be described as a sort 
of soup of which Mr. Goldwin Smith’s able and powerful writings 
serve as the stock, the writer without a name representing an 
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ill-instructed cook. We are to give up the colonies, and so do away 
with the income-tax and malt-tax, and reduce our army and navy. 
This will enable us to substitute a tax of 10 per cent. “on all 
realized property ” for all customs and excise duties, and all other 
existing taxes; and this would produce such prosperity that in 
five or seven years the tax might be reduced to 5 per cent. This 
is a curious instance of the superfotation of crotchets. The 
British Empire is, however, too narrow a field for this gentleman's 
principles. He applies his principle of Utility to the whole civilized 
world. He feels that the map of Europe must be re-arranged, and 
that it is our part to help in re-arranging it. A variety of obvious 
steps are to be taken for this purpose. Prussia is to be dismem- 
bered, Belgium and Holland each taking one part, and France 
another part. Poland and Hungary are to be restored; Russia 
is to lose Finland, which is to go to Sweden; England and France, 
in some strange way, are to govern the Turkish Empire “for a long 
time.” The smaller German States are to be used as material for 
compensation to the larger ones. Their natural rights are at a sad 
discount. ‘Why should Prussia, that sneaking little satellite of 
barbarous and despotic Russia, be allowed to hold territories and 
fortresses on the western side of the Rhine? ” “For what purpose 
of good can the existence of such feeble little kingdoms as Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, and Hanover, or such contemptible little principalities 
as Nassau, Homburg, and Baden, be prolonged ?” Thisis a slight 
sketch of the means. The end is, “ the disarmament and peace of 
Europe on the principle of general utility.” There is somewhere 
in the volume a little scheme for the pacification of America, which 
Anonymus is perfectly ready to undertake on the very shortest 
noti 


ce. 
It would be superfluous to add anything to this. These “4p 
speak for themselves, and are a p dae commentary t an 
remarks of ours could be on the fitness of their author for the task 
which he has undertaken of refuting Mr. Mill. The book is remark- 
able chiefly as an instance of the lengths to which crotchet- 
mongers are capable of going when they have ample room to say 
what they please, and the means of getting it printed. 


DIARY OF LADY COWPER.* 


T is really very cheering to find that, despite the rigorous search 
which has been in progress in England for the last quarter of 
a century, the materials of history are not yet exhausted. Scarcely 
a year passes which does not bring to light some long-forgotten 
record of past times—a bundle of letters, a diary, a note-book ; 
fragments very often no less instructive, and always much more 
amusing, than the Statutes and State Papers to which historians 
of the high-and-dry school would condemn us. The Diary of 
Countess poe which is now presented to us has been known 
to exist ever since it was composed. Extracts from it were used by 
Lord Campbell in preparing his Lives of the Chancellors, and praised 
by him in terms that might have suggested its publication at once. 

atever be the cause which has kept it hidden so long 
among family archives, no complaints must be suffered to 
interfere with our gratitude and pleasure in receiving it 
now; for although only a fragment—one half at least of 
the ——— Diary having been destroyed by the authoress for 
= reasons—it is a fragment of the highest interest and value. 

y Cowper’s husband was Chancellor under Anne, and again under 
George I. He wasa person of note in the politics as well as in the 
law-courts of the time, and one whose reputation for uprightness 
and good faith stood higher than that of most of his contempo- 
raries. He is honourably remembered as having put an end to an 
abuse in the Court of Chancery which his wife mentions with 
laudable pride in her Diary :— 

January used to be ushered in with New Year’s gifts from the lawyers, 
which used to come to near 3,000/. to the Chancellor. The original of this 
custom was presents of wine and provisions, which used to be sent to the 
Chancellor by the people who practised in his Court. But in process of time 
a covetous Chancellor insinuated to them that gold would be more accept- 
able ; so that it was changed into gold, and continued so till the first time 
my lord had the Seals; every one having blamed it that ever had the 
Seals, but none forbidding it. The Earl of Nottingham, when Chancellor, 
used to receive them standing by a table ; and at the same time he took the 
money to lay it upon the table, he used to cry out “Oh, tyrant cuthtom !” 
(for he lisped). My lord forbade the bringing them.” 


Lady Cowper seems to have been in every way worthy of the 
ition which her husband’s office called her to fill. e learn 

| en various sources that both her personal attractions and her 
accomplishments, the chief of which was skill on the harpsichord, 
procured her a good deal of admiration from the beaux and 
the wits of Anne’s Court. The qualities of her mind require 
no attestation beyond that atiorded by the Diary itself. It 
would not be easy to find, among the best specimens of this 
sort of writing which: our country has produced, anything 
more graceful and sprightly, more simple without sinking into 
commonplace, more unrestrained without any suspicion of 
tism, than these hastily compiled records of an active life. 
ey furnish a good illustration, not only of the almost 
proverbial superiority of women to men in sketching the surface of 
society, but of some also of the causes to which that superiority 
isdue. It has often been remarked that the powers of observation 
are more delicate in women, and their command of easy and collo- 
uial English all the greater that they have never learned to think 
beet style, but write just as they talk. These qualities are, 


* Diary of Mary, Countess Cpe, Lady of the Bedchamber to the Princess 
of Wales, London : 


however, not sufficiently uncommon in men to account for the 
whole of the difference. A good deal must be set down to the fact 
that it is only women who, along with the talents and the position 
in society that enable them to describe the life of Courts, have 
also leisure enough to do it. Men of rank and abilities equal to 
Lady Cowper’s would have been too fully occupied by I itical 
contests to write such a Diary as this; or, had they tried it, and 
not been too much absorbed in the e to notice its minor inci- 
dents, they would probably have described them with a rogers | 
or a violence very unlike the lively gossiping manner to whi 
the book before us owes its charm. Not that the Countess 
is not a hot partisan, for, though she came of a Jacobite stock, she 
adopts and outdoes her husband’s Whiggery. Let us hear her 
account of George I’s. coronation :— 


I went to the coronation with Lady Bristol, who had a still greater mind 
to be a Lady of the Bedchamber than I had; she told me I was to be one, 
but durst not then tell me she had heard it from the Princess herself. When 
we came from the Hall into the Abbey, the peeresses’ places were so full that 
we and several other ladies went to the bishops’ benches at the side of the 
altar. I sat next the pulpit stairs on the back bench, and several ladies 
coming by me to go nearer the altar, at last my Lady Northampton came, 
pulling my Lady Nottingham by the hand, which last took my place from 
me, and [ was forced to mount the pulpit stairs. I thought this rude; 
however, her ill-breeding got me the best ohne in the Abbey, for I saw all the 
ceremony, which few besides did, and I own I never was so affected with joy 
in all my life; it brought tears into my eyes, and I hope I shall never forget 
the blessing of seeing our holy religion thus preserved as well as our liberties 
and properties. My Lady Nottingham, when the litany was to be s 
broke from behind the rest of the company where she was placed and kn 
down before them all (though none of the rest did) facing the king, and re- 
peating the litany. Everybody stared at her, and I could read in their 
countenances that they thought she overdid her High Church part. But to 
return to my place. The lords that were over against me seeing me thus 
mounted, said to my lord, that they hoped I would preach ; to which he 
answered, that he believed I had zeal enough for it, but that he did not know 
that I could preach; to which my Lord Nottingham answered, “No, my 
lord ? Indeed, you must pardon me. She can and has preached for these last 
four years such doctrines as, had she been prosecuted in any Court for them, 
= yourself could not defend her.” ‘This he said with such an air that my 

ord spoke of it to me. 


Politics come in a good deal in one way and another. We have 
anecdotes of Marlborough and Bolingbroke, notices of the trials, 
executions, and escapes of the Jacobite insurgents of 1715, in 
which, Whig as she was, Lady Cowper’s heart gets the better of 
her party spirit; and, towards the end, a long though somewhat 
pect! moe and obscure account of the great quarrel between George I. 
and the Prince of Wales, with the elaborate game at cross- 
purposes which Walpole, Townshend, Sunderland, and Craggs 
played with each other and with the Hanoverian Minis- 
ters in the attempt to bring about a reconciliation. Never- 
theless, these politics are 4 no better than Court roy 
nor does the Diary seem likely to throw much new light 
on the real history of the time. Its interest and value 
lie far more in the pictures of manners and sketches of 
character which it contains. And, agreeable as these pictures are, 
it is impossible withal not to be struck by the dulness of society 
and public life in England then, and not to regret that Lady 
Cowper had no nobler theme for her pen than the first two 
Hanoverian Monarchs, with their foreign tastes and manners, 
their fat ugly mistresses, their Ministers, able men indeed, but 
brilliant neither as orators nor statesmen—their whole Court 
colourless and uninteresting compared with those which England 
remembered, and with that which all Europe had just been 
admiring in France. The time was indeed one when morals were 
somewhat low and manners somewhat coarse, when political 
contests were intrigues for place, when pleasures themselves 
were of a dull and sordid cast. And, tame as the aspi- 
rations of the English people of that day may be thought, it 
must have needed all their zeal for the preservation of the Pro- 
testant Succession to make them put up with Kings who were 
unfit to lead society, and statesmen who could not possibly inspire 
either admiration or affection. Only one figure of those which 
the Countess —— really excites our interest, and that is the 
central figure in her canvas—Caroline, Princess of Wales. George 
1.’s wife being kept close prisoner in Hanover, the Princess came to 
England virtually as Queen, and lost no time in making Lady Cowper, 
with whom she already been in correspondence, a Lady of the 
Bedchamber. At first, nothing could be kinder than the mistress or 
more devoted than the servant; and there are no entries in the Diary 
more frequent, nor any made with more conscious pleasure, than 
those which record the confidence that subsisted between the two 
friends and the good qualities of the Princess herself. The length 
to which this devotion is carried would be astonishing if it did 
not find so many parallels. It would really seem, as Maca‘ 
has said, the most difficult thing in the world to retain one’s 
independence oi mind in the precincts of a Court. Lady Cowper 
and Miss Burney were both persons of a keenness beyond the 
common in detecting the faults and follies of others ; they were by 
nature anything but slavish ; they were surely able to rate at its 
true value that superficial glitter—the tinsel and paint, as one might 
call it—oi a Court, which imposes on spectators at a distance. Yet 
they are both of them forsaken by their usual judgment when they 
come in contact with Royalty ; they are tennaparted by the slightest 
mark of favour to themselves, te admiringly the smallest of 
a og jests, and seem altogether to forget that they are the same 
flesh and blood as the objects of their worship. It is much to be 
wished that some one would inquire into the origin of this 
pr Base loyalty, but something that apes it—which seems to 
be still strong among us. It is certainly anything but medieval, 
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resembling indeed far more the sentiment with which a Roman 
Emperor was regarded by the subjects who offered sacrifice to his 
Genius than the feelings either of the barons or the commonalty 
of England towards their Plantagenet sovereigns. It is, however, 
only fair to say on behalf of y Cowper, that she had the 
excuse of serving a mistress who seems to have been attached to 
her, and whose good feeling and honesty of purpose cannot be 
doubted. One of the most creditable acts of her life is that to 
which allusion is made in the following extract. It should be 
mentioned that an offer had been made to her of the hand of the 
Archduke Charles (afterwards the Emperor Charles VI.), who was, 
of course, a Roman Catholic: — 

This day the Bishop of London waited on my mistress, and desired Mrs. 

Howard to go in to the Princess and say he thought it his duty to wait upon 
her, as he was Dean of the Chapel, to satisfy her in any doubts or scruples 
she might have in regard to our religion, and to — anything to her 
which she did not comprehend. She was a little nettled when Mrs. Howard 
delivered this message to her, and said, “Send him away civilly ; though he 
is very impertinent to suppose that I, who refused to be Empress for the 
sake of the Protestant religion, don’t understand it fully.” 
However, even here the warning to put no trust in princes did 
not fail of its application, From causes which do not fully appear, 
but apparently in some way connected with Lord Cowper's re- 
tirement from office, a coldness sprang up between the Princess 
and her Lady of the Bedchamber, which ended in the latter’s 
leaving Court. Several passages in the Diary witness to their 
ponion | feelings, and accuse the Princess of dissimulation, and of 
not putting confidence in those who were really her friends. 

The charm of the book lies so much in the airy fashion with 
which the diarist touches on one topic only to fly off to another, 
that long quotations would not give a fair notion of its merits ; 
and it is possible only to pick out stray entries here and there. 
Londoners will be amused to hear that 


Friday night Mr. Mickelwaite was set on by nine footpads, who fired at his 
postilion without bidding him stand, just at the end of Bedford Row, in the 
road which goes there from Pancras Church to Gray’s Inn Lane. His 
servants and he fired at them again, and the pads did the same, till all the 
fire was spent, and then he rode through them towards the town, to call for 
help, it being dark, which they seeing they could not prevent, ran away. 


Many entertaining instances are given of the F gem d between 
the Germans who had followed the King and Prince, and the 

lish nobility. In the war of sarcasms the English ladies seem 
to have had the best of it, but this signified little while the King 
was, from his ignorance of our language, thrown almost of neces- 
sity into the hands of his own countrymen :— 

Mrs. Clayton in raptures at all the kind things the Prince had been 
saying of the English—that he thought them the best, the handsomest, the 
best-natured, and the lovingest people in the world, and that if anybody 
would make their court to him, it must be by telling him he was like an 
Englishman. This did not at all please the foreigners at our tables, they 
could not contain themselves, but fell into the violentest, silliest, ill-mannered 
invective against the English that ever was heard, and nothing could make 
Monsieur Schutz believe that there was one handsome woman in England. 


Of one lady who had struck up a great friendship with Lady 
Cowper, apparently ap e English as Egyptians ripe for 
spoiling, we hear as follows :— 

This morning Mademoiselle Schutz came to see me. She’s always begging 
something or other, and would have borrowed my diamonds to put in her 
hair, and at the same time said—*I make no scruple of borrowing them 
from you, because you are best in your state of nature, and always worst 
when you are dressed out, your jewels not becoming you.” Commend me to 
the assurance of these foreigners. 

Here is a piece of gossip about another :— 

At supper, Madame Tyon, the Venetian ambassadress, had a letter from 
her husband, ordering her to come home. He's very jealous, but now she 
has got into a free country, she says she will live and go about like other 
people, and he, not liking her ‘to do this, beats her very often. That’s the 
only thing she fears, for if she can but escape beating, she values nothing, 
which has got her the name of La Beauté sans Souci. . . . This was Twelfth 
Night, and such a crowd I never saw in my life. . . . In this great 
crowd one may easily imagine there was a world of shouldering and hunch- 
ing people. The Venetian ambassadress, who I believe had been used to cry 
out to her husband, when he beat her, to take care of her face, met with 
s good deal of it, and “ Prenez garde & mon Vizazé,” was her cry all night 

ong. 
Chief among the foreigners were, of course, the King’s mistresses, 
the Countess of Schu — (afterwards Duchess of Kendal) and 
Madame Kielmansegge—both of them ugly, both fat, both received 
and courted by persons of the highest rank and the purest reputa- 
tion. Nor is this by any means the most striking instance that 
might be adduced from the Diary of the license of manners and 
speech in a Court which nevertheless looked back with horror to 

e profligacy of Charles IT.’s time. 

Perhaps, after all, there is nothing so interesting in the book as 
the oe we get of the home life of Lady Cowper with her 
children and husband. Her first thought is always for him ; her 
little intrigues at Court are all to prosper his fortunes ; she sits up 
through the night to help him at work, and translates his State 
papers into French for the King to read. Here is an entry, under 
April, 1716, which speaks for itself :— 

After dinner we went to Sir Godfrey Kneller’s, to see a picture of m 
lord which he is drawing, and is the best that was ever done for him. It 
is for my dressing-room, and is in the same posture that the dear fellow 
watched me so many weeks in my great illness. 


Those who loved each other so well were not divided at the 
last. After the Chancellor’s death, in the autumn of 1723, Lady 
Cowper’s health gave way, and she followed him to the grave 
before the spring, being then in her thirty-ninth year. 


It only remains, in commending this book to every reader, to 
say that it has been edited with taste and care, and appears in an 
outward dress such as its intrinsic merits deserve. 


GERMAN MAGNA OPERA* 

HE Ency ie der Physik, edited by Professor G. men 
T is altogether one of the most stupendous and most use 
works of science ever undertaken. To possess within the compass 
of a limited number of volumes, and in the methodized form of a 
treatise, a record of all the ascertained facts and theories of Natural 
Philosophy, together with an account of the experiments, the 
apparatus, and the mathematics employed for their determination, 
as well as a full history of their gradual discovery or development, 
from the beginning of science down to our own epoch, is certainly a 
prospect which no lover of natural science can contemplate without 
the most intense satisfaction, and which is now held out to all. 
The amount of industry which this collection will in course of time 
come to represent is something stupendous, as only those can 
fully appreciate whu have themselves tried, in some one instance, to 
ascertain all that is known on a given branch of science, with a 
conscientious endeavour, moreover, to assign each individual 
fact or statement to its first observer or author. Probably only the 
proverbial industry of German scholars would be adequate to the 
carrying out of such a design on so vast a subject as that of 
natural philosophy, taken in its most comprehensive meaning. 
The plan on which this compilation is intended to be executed 
seems commendable in every = of view; but unfortunately, in 
one very important respect, the promises of the editor have not 
been made good by performance. In his prefatory advertise- 
ment, Professor Karsten, whilst pointing out, somewhat illogically, 
the advantages of his undertaking over similar extant or possible 
publications, had led his readers to believe that the work 
would be speedily completed, so that all its parts might c 
down their subjects to one and the same point of time, and this 
the present time. But, from the rate at which the Encyclo- 
pedie has since progressed, either its latter parts will be prepos- 
terously out of date, or else—and this must happen at all events 
—the earlier parts, at least, will have become nearly antiquated 
by the time that their last 1 successors shall put in their 
appearance. The whole cyclopedia is intended to comprise 
twenty-one volumes, and is published in parts of some 300 
each, the several sheets of each part being selected from ditlerent 
volumes. The number of parts published since 1856 (the date of 
the first) up to this moment is thirteen, and the number of 
finished volumes is two, whilst six others are in course of publi- 
cation. Counting these latter as equal to three finished volumes, 
the whole number of such may be reckoned as five. Hence, sup- 
posing the temainder to come forth at the same rate of five 
volumes per eight years, there will be an interval of more than 
thirty years between the date of publication of the first parts and 
the completion of the work. Men who as mere striplings be 
to take in their Encyclopedie will have wn grey (if they 
live at all) before they see its volumes bound in a row on 
the shelves of their libraries. A further objection is, that the 
greater number of volumes hitherto brought out are of com 
tively little importance, at least to the student of abstract science, 
for whom the work, if not exclusively, is yet mainly intended. 
The only volumes free from this reproach are those on electro- 
dynamics and on magnetism, and another exception might perha 
be made in favour of that on physiological optics, which, 
though likewise relating to applied rather than (in a natural 
philosophy point of view) pure science, must be welcomed by all 
who can — the qualifications of its author—Professor 
Helmholtz. But the volumes on crystallography, on applied me- 
chanics, on — electricity, and on a.m x ht well 
have been delayed until those, for instance, on deo thasey of 
forces, on heat, and on light had been begui:, if not completed. 
We shall also be pa when the introductory volume, now like- 
wise in progress, be quit of metaphysics, and take to the 
more congenial subjects of mensuration and general physics, to 
which the latter portion of it is to be devoted. 

To give a more accurate idea of the scope and prospective con- 
tents of this work—which, notwithstanding all shortcomings 
and future, does credit to its editor and honour to its publisher— 
we shall transcribe the titles of the whole of its twenty-one 
fos ame volumes, These are:—1. Introduction to Natural 

ral physics); 2. Crys graph ; 3- General Theory of Force ; 
4. Attraction ; 5. Applied odanilon ; 6. Theory of Waves, in- 
cluding Acoustics; 7 and 8. Pure Optics; 9. Physiological 
Optics; 10. Chemical Effects of Light; 11. Applied Optics; 
12. Effects of Heat; 13. Theory of Heat; 14. Applications of 
Heat; 15. Magnetism; 16. Magnetism of the Earth; 17. Fric- 


* Allgemeine Ei ie der Physik. Bearbeitet von P. W. Brix in 
Berlin, G. Decher in Augsburg, F. C. O. v. Feilitzsch in Greifswald, 
F. Grashof in Berlin, F. Harms in Kiel, H. Helmholtz in Heidelberg, 
G. Karsten in Kiel, H. Karsten in Rostock,C. Kuhn in Miinchen, J. Lamont 
in Minchen, J. Pfeiffer in Augsburg, E.-E. Schmid in Jena, F. Schulz in 
Rostock, L. Seidel in Miinchen, G. Wever in Kiel, W. Wundt in Heidelberg. 
7 ben von Gustav Karsten. 13% Lieferung. Leipzig: Leopold 

oss. 1863. 

Biographisch-litterarisches Handwérterbuch zur Geschichte der exacten 
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tional Electricity ; 18. Galvanism; 19. Electto-magnetiam and | in one sense more limited than that of the Worterbuch; but, 
Induction; 20. Applications of Electricity ; 21. Meteorology. | on the other hand, its extent of subjects is wider, whilst at the 


The editor is supported by a staff of contributors, some of 
them of eminent name, and pay all competent to their 
task. The hitherto published are the work of MM. v. 
Feilitzsch (electro-magnetism), Grashof (applied 
Harms (Introduction), Helmholtz (physiological optics), G. 
Karsten (Introduction), H. Karsten (crystallography), Kuhn 
(applied electricity), Lamont (magnetism), and Schmid (me- 
teorology). Each volume of the cyclopedia treats of a nearly 
independent branch of science, and is complete in itself. It is 
subdivided methodically into chaptérs, each of which, as 
a rule, is further distributed according to the following general 
scheme :—The introduction to each chapter, printed in large type, 
gives the general results relating to the matter therein treated, ex- 
in generally intelligible to the educated reader ; 

upon this follow, in smaller but still very readable type, the mathe- 
matical, the experimental, and historical parts of the chapter, in 
sufficient detail to satisfy the wants of the student or the historical 
inquirer. There are plates to each volume, containing accurate en- 
gravings of apparatus which may serve as designs to the philosophical 
Iinstrument-maker. The separation of subjects in each chapter is 
of great convenience, and the distinction of type contributes at 
the same time to clearness and toeconomy. Itis, therefore, all the 
more to be regretted that some of the contributors—especially the 
writer of the ea. fens departed from this plan, by mixing 
up the different 7 of chapters proposed to be rept oe, By 
printing the whole of his book, a references and the like, in 
the almost luxuriously large type chosen by the editor for the in- 
troductory parts of chapters only, and by multiplying and reprinting 
references to a perfectly bewildering and unreasonable extent, this 
writer has contrived to swell his volume to a very unsatisfactory 
bulk, thus —- increasing its cost whilst diminishing its 
A ar has committed by the 

e Crystallography, who, in still more important respects, 

not ered to the general plan of the enh. Yet, notwith- 
standing drawbacks from perfection in the execution and the non- 
fulfilment of promises originally held out, the Encyclopedic 
der Physik will be an acquisition of immense usefulness as soon 
as it shall be cmmghael..t has been the lot of bygone generations 
of physicists to waste much time and labour, owing to their 
ignorance of the labours of their predecessors ; but future inquirers, 
they will but profit by the work of Professor Karsten and his 
contributors, may direct their endeavours to much better purpose, 
and with a well-founded conviction that their discoveries will not 
turn out after all, as is now so frequently the case, to be merely 
rediscoveries. The Dictionary of Natural Philosophy, by Gehler, 
though useful in its way, is not sufficiently complete to be equally 
relied upon in this respect, even for the period to which it chrono- 


e Biographical Dictionary of Professor Poggendorff, though 
not a work of equal magnitude or importance with Professor 
Karsten’s Cyclopedia, will yet similarly Ba of great useful- 
ness to an even more extensive circle of cultivators of philosophy. 
Professor Poggendorff, after the labour of fifteen years, has now 
completed a work of more than 1,500 large octavo , mostly 
of small print, the issue of which lasted from 1858 to 1863. Fora 
man now verging on seventy, this mere fact of publication, during 
the hours left free by the duties of a acer and of the editor- 
ship of the German Philosophical Magazine, argues considerable 
vitality. The object of the Worterbuch is to afford short par- 
ticulars concerning the lives of all cultivators of the exact sciences, 
both past and present, and without distinction of nation, together 
with copious, and in the more important cases complete, lists of 
their writings, with precise indications of the periodical or other 
publications wherein they are to be found if not issued as inde- 
pendent works, Though the work, being the first of its special 
order hitherto attempted, is of course not altogether complete, yet 
the labour of its compilation must have taxed Professor Poggen- 
dorff’s industry and patience, no less than his knowledge of sources 
of information, to a very high degree. Nevertheless his energy is 
not yet exhausted, as he contemplates in a few years issuing a sup- 
Fame promise which we very much wish he may be able to 

eem. 

The most useful of Professor Poggendorff’s dictionary, at 
least to the scientific inquirer, is, of course, its list of works of 
the nearly 9,000 authors to whom the grove | refers. In the 
opinion of the editor of the work, it is true, other biographical 
data seem to be so much more important than lists of pub- 
lished writings that he has purposely excluded all names con- 

ing which no other particulars but those referring to works 
‘were (Besa , on the that the dictio would otherwise 
be improperly designated as biographical. et we certainly 
consider that the works of authors constitute as much events or 
particulars of their lives as their births or deaths; and it is far 
more interesting to possess the lists of their writings than the 
dates of their academic degrees, for instance. But, however that 
may be, Professor Poggendorft’s Waorterbuch, beside the direct 
good which it has conferred on science, will probably pro- 
cure for it very important indirect advantages. The Royal 
Society has been preparing for some years a work of” a 
similar object to that of Professor Poggendorff. It is to be a 
catalogue of memoirs, published in scientific transactions or in 
scientific periodicals, from the beginning of this century down to 
the present time. The scope of this a by excluding 
notices of separate works and of biographical details, is thus 


same time it aims at that completeness which Professor Poggen- 
dorff has in many cases renounced. We need not compare the 
two works in point of time, as there partly exists such a cata- 
logue as the Royal wy contemplates, t down to the 
close of last century, in the ium of Reuss. . But the 
important point to which we wish to call attention is, that the 
at the ri a single publi wi aps have sug- 
gested to the Royal Society the somniliy both of the publication 
of their own work and of its different ment from that of 
Professor P. dorff. It was probably only in the exercise of 
that caution which men of science are apt to contract as a habit 
that it was left an open question whether the catalogue, collected 
by the Royal Society at great expense, should be published-by the 
iety, or be left in . to do service onl oe ee 
But the 4 whether the catalogue, on publication, sho 
simply follow the alphabetical order of the names of authors, 
or be subdivided moreover according to subjects, will probably 
be decided in favour of the latter course, owing in a . ree 
measure to the appearance of the Worterbuch. It would, indeed, 
scarcely be fair in a great public body to attempt to ry wa the 
meritorious work of an individual ; Shut, on the other d, an 
alphabetically dictionary like that of Professor Poggen- 
dorff, and a catalogue of works ing to subjects, 
will act as mutual supplements, whilst the latter publication, in 
itself, will necessarily excel the other in usefulness. Thus, 
both in its immediate and direct and in its mediate and p: 
tive benefits, the Biographisch-litterarische Worterbuch claims the 
gratitude of men of science in behalf of its author, to whom 
probably this will be his only great reward. 


CLARA VAUGHAN.* 


HIS book is the uct of a highly fertile imagination, 
revelling in the _ and wealth of its creations, without 
showing much trace of having been disciplined in the —_ of pro- 
babilities, or of being over-scrupulous in the handling of ordi 
motives. There is great freshness and vivacity in the way in 
which the story is carried through, and, so far as simply keeping 
up the reader’s attention is concerned, it may be pronounced as 
full of materials for amusement as almost any novel of the season. 
It does not aim at illustrating any deep or lofty theory of ethics, 
and on the whole its pervading moral tone is nothing higher than 
that of wild untutored impulse, blindly working out an end 
in itself righteous by the mere native straightforwardness of 
ionate instincts. The plot of the tale is the fierce, unswerv- 
ing pursuit, by a feminine will, of a savage ee It is the 
vendetta of a Corsican revenge carried out with a 
lish sense and spirit. We have the detection and punishment of a 
mysterious criminal—the devotion of a daughter, with thé keenness 

a sleuth-hound and the self-sacrifice of a fanatic, to avenge her 
father’s murder. Thus far belonging to the same class of fiction as 
Eleanor’s Victory, and in the outset provoking no little comparison 
with that exciting composition, the tale before us developes into a 
different and morally lower kind of issue, in so far as the result is 
due less to force of intellect and will on the part of the heroine her- 
self than to the merely mechanical working of outward events and 
circumstances. Instead of the revengeful impulse being ultimately 
absorbed in the generous effusion of forgiveness, it is hen simp! 
soothed to sleep through being satiated in a way wholly unloo ed 
for and indirect. Clara Vaughan herself may be thought person- 
ally not far behind Eleanor in determination, nerve, or even 
sagacity and clearness of intellect. In unscrupulous of 
passion she is more than her equal, while in pride and self- 
reliance she is prepared to go beyond her. Butthen her cherished 
endowments and resolves are made, after all, to go no great way 
towards the final elucidation of the mystery ; and, as the only trace 
of a didactic purpose visible in the work, it may perhaps be in- 
tended that we should read in it a lesson of humiliation and warn- 
ing against excess of mental pride and self-assumption of wisdom. 
The threads of destiny are proved, in this instance, to be too 
subtle or too tangled for human hands; and even where man’s ends 
are fated to come round in the long run, it is through paths which 
are by no means such as the skill or the volition of the human 
motor had ae chalked out. L’homme propose, mais Dieu 
dispose. Clara Vaughan has not to tarry long in order to see her 
life’s mystery cleared up, and the criminal hunted down by the 
Nemesis of his deed of blood. But the clue out of the labyrinth 
is held by other hands, and the result goes simply to show the 
fallacy of her trusted instincts and the injustice of her suspicions 
from the on. 

Clara Vaughan ighest 
order of intellect, or sho and 
cone cast of mind. 
besides being occasionally brilliant in flashes of fancy. The 
characters are drawn mainly by touches of outward description, 
not by means of mental analysis, or the delineation of subjective or 
internal motives. In works of the nature of autobiographies, 
written like that before us in the first person, this must needs be a 
serious drawback on the writer's part. For the hero or heroine 
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is thus not a work belonging to the 
ing the results of even a disciplin 
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g-giass always before the 
descriptive flattery casually overh 
wit — presupposed, as they must 


a 

eoercion, she sets out at an early er teens upon the 
wilful, pe 


~ 


—_—< her life. A“ passionate, loving creature ” 
e first, her infantine ways were wild and flighty e to 
inspire the child's not being | 

Her first recollection was that of being “drawn a long way | 
by horses with yellow men upon them”; in other words, baving | 
posted to London, and having had a “long and mysterious inter- 
view with a kind white-haired old leman, who wore most | 


Olara, as a“ very good little girl i ” being resen t | 
ious Miss on the startling rebuff, “That's a great lic.” This | 


enile act of rudeness, however, being forthwith compensated | 
the offer of her “very dearest toy,” the great physician is 
made to set at rest the ’ fears ve svapenth, whieh con- | 
trasts ludicrously in its minute and pedantic particularity with the | 
dim and hazy records of the child’s more natural experiences at 
the age of seven :-— 
Allow Mrs. Vaughan—allow dear sir—to congratulate 
the head is a pi It is the growth of the 
brain that causes these little commotions ; but the congestion will not be | 
permanent. The fits that have so alarmed you are at this age a good 
symptom; in fact, they are Nature’s remedy. They may last for seven 
years, or even for ten; of course they will not depart at once. But the 
attacks will be milder, and the intervals longer, when she has turned four- 
teen. For the intellect you need have no fear whatever. Only keep her 
quiet, and never force her to learn. She must only learn when it comes as 
it weve with the wind. She will never forget what she does learn. 
The hand of an inexperienced writer is easily detected in a blunder — 
such as this. Nor is this the only which would induce 
the reader to view this fiction as a work. Not a few inci- 
dental touches and turns of phrase will, moreover, be found equally 
to bear out a further inference, suggested by the general frame-— 
work of the plot and by the entire cast of characters. The primary 
jon of the the situations in which they are 
and sentiment prevalent 
the creation of afemale mind. The | 
stage of the discovery is con- 


E 


often to glory,” 
never—“ and this is worst of all—never catch another’s smile ”— 
in all this there seems to speak ing more than a mere man’s 
impersonation of the other sex. “Here am I,” is the complaint, | 
“afull grown girl, full of maiden’s thoughts and wonderings, | 

ing well that I am shaped so but to be a link in life; must I | 
never think of loving or of being loved, except with love like Isola’s | 
—sweet allection—very sweet, but white sugar only ?” 

Another decided feature by which our lady novelists are wont to | 
pom the secret of their authorship is the characteristic mode in | 
which they unconsciously make sport of the simplest principles of 

ics, and of the most elementary rules or usages of the law. 

o small portion of the plot of Clara Vaughan is absolutely made | 
to turn upon the liberties which are coolly taken with what are 

y regarded by men as fixities of nature and equity. Mere 

ees of improbability axe as nothing by the side of this con- | 
tempt for technical truth. Olara’s father, Henry Valentine | 
Vaughan, a rich and benevolent country gentleman, is found dead 
in his bed, stabbed with anatomical precision straight through the 
centre of the sitti < his of 
consciousness, holding in her rigid grasp a long lock of shining 
black hair. Of the mysterious assassin not the faintest trace, in 
or out of doors, can’ be detected, save that, in one spot where the — 
hard frost-bound soil has been thawed by a slender rill, the im- 
pressions of two feet have been left. of these imprints is 
remarkable for a small rectangular cross let into the sole of the | 
right boot; and the boots themselves are pm ge by the village | 
shoemaker to be not of the fashionable “ duck-bill” cakes but such 
as had never been seen thereabouts since “the young squire (Mr. 
_ Vaughan) went upon his travels.” This hint naturally 
‘wor 
that of 


a the reader’s mind much as it is made to do upon 
e imaginative girl oP is strong in “ instincts” ; 
the arrival of her uncle Edgar to take possession as her i 
and her father’s executor, resents his supposed aflront to her years 
and dignity with—“TI am Clara Vaughan, and you are the man 
who killed my father.” Between the moody child and him no | 
confidence is, of course, established. ‘Her set — is to ferret | 
out her father’s murderer, and every discovery adds force to the | 


+ the last drop might trickle down.” 


| been—how well I knew what.” 


a cross like that on the foot-print. The blood had certainly 
| “washed off by the water,” but what might strike the unimaginative 
_ reader as odd is that “the steel was as bright as ever” after some 
_ five years’ immersion. To the novelist that is the merest trifle. 
| It came “ from the fine temper of the metal, or some annealing 
_ process,” that there was not a stain of rust. 
' secret of this “ 
' science or art. Our metallurgists are much too backward for the 


_ scourged by scriveners’ traditions ”—the ladies 


suspicion that he is here under her own roof. Nature seems even 


ng | to change her customary routine in order to cry aloud the secret of 


the crime, and the stars in their courses 


t against the hidden 
assassin. On the fifth anni of her father’s 


death, the inde- 


owing red.” It 
vivid on the faded damask and in the white glare of the level 
that she “thoughtit was on fire.” The bold idea of her father’s 
thus re | its crimson hue unimpaired, while the “rich lilac” 
of the damask had faded away, seems naturally to call for some at- 
—_ at justification, and we are accordingly treated to one, of that 
kind which is usual with ladies who are of a smattering of 
popular science, and think that “somehow” everything can be 
accounted for. There was “perhaps,” the writer bids us i 
“some chemical action of the rays of light” which evoked as 
well as showed the colour, “but of this I do not know eno 
to speak. Suffice it that the letters were there.” Of course 
heroine keeps a tracing of them, as well as of the footprint with 
the cross. There are three letters “traced by the reeking 
*—a rude D and L, and a fainter C, or pos- 
sible O— “left incomplete through the want of more 
writing fluid,” or owe her mother just then having “seized 
the dark author by the hair, as he d to incline his pen ‘that 
e soon follows miracle, 
apparently towards the same end. A season of unusual 
having drained the pools far below their normal level, Clara, now 
eighteen, is watching the little lake, “once so clear and pretty, 
and full of bright dimples and shadows,” which “now 
looked so forlorn and wasted and old, like a bright eye worn dim 
with years, and the trees stood round it so faded and the 
lar unkempt of its silver and green, the willow wi 
erewithal to weep, and the sprays of the birch laid dead at its 


| feet.” A monster frog, “emerging from his pent-house of id 


lays bare some “ glittering object.” There, with its jewelled 

, “ whose last sheath had 
] ithout “ falling on her knees,” 
or any “ theatrical vow” (Clara is of the strong-minded class), ‘her 
“soul seemed to along that cold blade,” just as her father’s 


towards her, lies a long narrow 


_had done. Along the “treacherous, blue, three-cornered blade, 
with point es ing, sublustrous like ice in the 


moonlight, sleuth as hate, and tenacious as death,” the gleam of 
the rising storm seemed, to her curdled and fi 

“to play along it like a corpse candle.” Upon the blade was a 
been 


It is a pity that the 
” cannot be added to the existing resources of 


urposes of ladies who write novels. 

A terrible confusion ensues in the legal matters which concern 
the heiress’s title to 15,000/. a year. As for the reader’s making 
head or tail of this chapter, it can hardly be expected when the 
writer, after floundering thro certain intricacies of a famil 
devise in tail male— “intended” by the testator, however, “as a 
common estate entail,” under which Clara would have succeeded 
her father “as his heiress in the ordinary course” — winds 
up with the naive confession: —“One quarter of all that has 
been written upon the subject I never could understand ; and even 
as to the simplest points, sometimes I seem to apprehend them 
clearly, and then I feel that I do not.” Her father is made 
to take steps for barring the entail, his brother being at the time 


| nearly of age, and never consulted or considered in the matter, 


and these steps were “ supposed to be quite effectual,” so that the 
father’s devise of the property to Clara by will was taken as strictly 
legal. The only plain upshot of the whole is that Clara and her 
mother are ousted from house and land by Edgar Vaughan as 
heir-at-law ; and—disdaining to be “recupped” even, as she is 
taught to consider herself entitled in equity, “for the money they 
ey “been ‘cu ” eno by egal jargon, 
fi g away in disgust 
any trace of title or interest they may retain, and retire to a 
small farmhouse in Devonshire, where Clara may muse in quiet 
over the next move in her game of chess against the murderer. 
We are not called upon to spoil the story by initiating our 
readers into the development of a plot which begins with 
so many promises of sensation, or preparing them for the i 
which await them as the burden of crime is gradually shifted off 
the original shoulders. Neither can we pretend to adjust the 
measure of probability with which events are made to run on 
toward their ultimate goal, or to discount the blessings of fortune 
which, when the depths of suffering and patience are once sounded, 
begin to flow in upon the heroine with such profusion as well nigh 
to pall upon us, vered sight, love, wealth, the mystery un- 
travelled, revenge sated, peace restored with the unjustly suspected 
uncle, charming cousins brought to light, a gifted and romantic 
husband among them—so many good things —- in, several of 
them in a day, almost overpower and melt even the obdurate, head- 
strong, and somewhat cynical Clara, as they certainly take away the 


= to describe himself or herself thus is too much like drawing 
ee i present—cannot of course be the subject of direct description, | by way of nursing revenge—to the chamber of horrors, which she 
| | though we are not long im finding out that the imaginary has insisted on having left untouched. ‘Searching every nook and 
{ writer is as conscious of possessing them as any young | cranny of the room, “ clutching the curtains as if to squeeze out 
—— lady similarly gifted in reality might be. Clara Vaughan mani- | the truth,” she is startled to see upon the hangings above ‘the 
2 Rected with t ose going be: ore, and e weak and wavering pur- 
i poses, not only of the dark villains of the piece, but of the virtuous 
q or the “nfaiden thoughts” conjured up by the temporary blindness 
—— guilty party. Never more to know “ where her teacup stands,” or 
i when her hands are clean, “except by smelling soap,” how her 
i dress becomes her, or when her hair “is right,” never to “‘ see her 
a 
| 
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breath of the more prosaic and commonplace reader. So rich is 
the tissue of surprises, so wonderful the way in which events fit 
into one another, that long before the close we are too blasés to 
admit the designed or expected sensation. In Thessaly, we are 
told, in the palmy days of incantation and magic, people had got 
so used to marvels every day that a head might go on 
talking as it rolled along the ground without anybody 
thinking it worth while to pay attention to it. The situations 
and conceptions which crowd upon each other in Clara Vaughan 
clever and exuberant in fancy as they are, are strange if not magi 
enough in quality to weary us of so perpetual a strain upon our 
sense of what is within the bounds of reason. The writer, at all 
events, seems to have lived so long in a self-created atmosphere 
of romantic Fee as almost to have lost the power of distin- 
ishing and enjoying things as they should be. A more stringent 
mental discipline, as well as a more chastened style, might yet 
= we cannot doubt, to productions of genuine and permanent 
Ue, 


THE DUKE OF FEZENSAC’S MILITARY RECOLLECTIONS.* 


WORK such as that written by the Duke of Fezensac must 
always possess great interest, but at the present mo- 
ment, when the peace of Europe is once more disturbed, a record 
of the last great wars which convulsed the Continent is especially 
instructive. This record, compiled by an eye-witness of many 
of the events described, derives especial value from the positions 
in which the author was placed. Entering the French army in 
1804 as a private soldier, the Duke of "Ssschens relates his 
ience of service during a period of ten years, in which 
time he attained the rank of brigadier-general. During these 
few years, besides performing the duties of a regimental officer, 
he served on the staffs of the Emperor and Marshal Ney. He is 
thus able to view from different positions and under various cir- 
cumstances the great events in which he was an actor. An 
admirer of the Emperor, he was not blind to his faults; a 
thorough Frenchman in feeling, he had yet received a sufficient] 
liberal education to lead him to appreciate the virtues of his 
opponents. A private soldier with the education of a gentleman, 
a staff officer with the practical knowledge obtained in the rank 
a colonel of a regiment during some of the greatest hardships an 
trials that an army has ever experienced, his narrative cannot 
fail to be of interest to any one connected with the military pro- 
fession; whilst the accuracy of the details of some of the cam- 
paigns, and the enlarged views of the great questions which 

i Europe at that time, render the book worthy of the 
perusal of all who value history. Possibly, its most interesting 
portion to the general reader is that which was published some 
years ago, and which describes, with much accuracy of detail, 
the French invasion of Russia and the subsequent disastrous 
retreat of their army. But the other parts of the work, 
especially perhaps the commencement, which affords glimpses of 
the life of a French private soldier and of the interior economy 
of French regiments, will be particularly instructive to the 
professional reader. It is seldom that those who serve in the 
ranks are sufficiently well-educated to describe what they see; 
and even in the few cases in which the officer is in a position to 
record the experiences of the private, the chances are that, by the 
time he attempts to do so, he has already more than half lost the 
remembrance of his former life. But the period of ten years 
comprised in the narrative of the Duke of Fezensac, during 
which he passed through all the es of his profession, was 
sufficiently short to enable him, whilst acting in the higher, to 
remember the ideas and the life of the inferior ranks. 

At twenty years of age, in 1804, the Duke, as we have said, 
entered the army as a Seay soldier, choosing a regiment, the 59th 
which was commanded by a friend of his family. The Colonel 
received him kindly, and gave him the following advice, which is 
well worthy of consideration :—“ You ought to learn to know and 
understand those whom you may be destined one day to com- 
mand, and the best means to attain this object is to live with 
them. Whilst living among soldiers you learn their virtu 
otherwise you only see their vices.” The regiment was quarte 
at the camp of Montreuil, and formed part of the army destined 
for the invasion of England. The Wife of a French private 
in those days was harder even than at the present time, and the 
young lad, accustomed to the society of Paris, found it suffi- 
ciently tedious; however, by the help of pluck and temper, 

to the possession of more money than usually falls to the 

lot of a private soldier, he established a good footing among his 
companions. After a short period of probation, he was promoted to 
the rank. of non-commissioned officer, and soon afterwards to that 
of officer, in which capacity he made his first campaign. The 
failure of Napoleon’s plan of attack on England rendered disposable 
the. troops collected on the coast, and in 1805 the division of 
which the 59th Regiment formed a part received orders to march 
Germany. After a short visit to his family, the young sous- 
lieutenant joined his regiment, already on the point of passing 
the Rhine. The rapidity of march did not allow of his waiting 
for his baggage, and he crossed the Rhine, to quote his own 
a with a borrowed epaulette and a borrowed sword.” 


* Souvenirs Militaires de 1804 @ 1814. Par M. le Duc de Fezensac. 


During my career I have, in the same way, often been in difficulties. I 
have been pay-sergeant without , & traveller without a conveyance, 
an officer without epaulette or s' and aide-de-camp without horses, 
However, I have always overcome such difficulties by them reso- 
lutely, and fully believing in myself and Providence. 
The capitulation of Ulm, which followed quickly after the passage 
of the Rhine, is matter of history, The author bore lis part m 
the engagements of that campaign with sufficient gallantry, and 
appears to have acquitted himself to the satisfaetion of his supe~ 
riors. There are circumstances mentioned in this narrative, of 
a kind rarely noticed by history, which give an insight into the 
state of the French army, and which illustrate the — 
oppressive system on which the wars of the Empire were 
on. Orders were given relative to the rationing of the ae! 
which were not carried out, and the men marched day and n 
almost without provisions, and, in fact, dependent on plunder. 
Indeed, in many portions of the Duke of Fezensac’s memoi 
traces appear in the victorious army of Napoleon of a want 
organization and discipline which would never be tolerated in our 
own service, — of the sufferings and fatigues endured by 
the troops on their advance after the capitulation of Ulm, the 
author remarks how important it is for officers to march on 
foot with their men, and take their share of the hardships as 
well as the dangers of a campaign. The §9th Regiment 
was not é in the cam of Austerlitz, but formed 
of the corps which was detached under Marshal Ney to the 
1, and after the peace signed at Presburg on the 26th De- 
cember, 1805, it was placed in cantonments in the vicinity of the 
Lake of Constance. e country then occupied by the French 
army was that of the Confederation of the Rhine, and consequently 
allied to France; but the troops seem to have behaved as if in an 
enemy’s territory, living free of on the inhabitants, using 
and often abusing their hospitality. So great were their exactions 
that the unhappy peasants were on the verge of revolt when the 
war with Prussia began which ended in the battle of Jena. Before 
the commencement of this campaign the Duke of Fezensac received 
the appointment of aide-de-camp to Marshal Ney. He managed with 
difficulty to procure a single horse, the Marshal troubling himself 
little respecting his staff, provided they executed his orders. The 
first message with which he was sent was to the officer commanding 
the advanced guard, and on his asking where he should find him, he 
received as answer from the M —“ No remarks. I do not ap- 
prove of them.” Thus, in the middle of the night, mounted om 
an indifferent horse, with no knowledge of the country, the young 
aide-de-camp executed with some difficulty his first commission. 
At that time nothing was supposed to be impossible for French. 
yu but their boundless elcodiionse, though a principal cause. 
of their success, became a principal element in their 
disasters. The Prussians, acting on the old principles of warfare, 
clinging to the maxims of the great Frederick, ignored the changes 
which time had wrought in the art of war. The ony §. 
Napoleon’s combinations, the e of his troops, and their 
celerity of movement, owing ially to their system of living 


apoct the of the Generals, ‘Tho deteat of 
Jena was quickly followed uP and the French army soon found 


itself beyond the frontiers and engaged with Russian 
troops. 

It was soon discovered that Poland was a very different country 
to campaign in from Germany. It was too poor to support the 


troops, the weather and bad state of the roads rendered. 
operations difficult ; victories could not be followed up, and half- 
successes, compared with the former decisive victories, served to 
weaken the prestige of the Emperor. Then, says the author, the 
star of Napoleon commenced to pale. The army, ill-provisioned: 
and thrown on its own resources, became demoralized, and want was. 
often the cause as well as the excuse of pillage, Still the French arms, 
were successful at Eylau, though not so completely as to satisfy a 
nation accustomed to such victories as Marengo, Austerlitz, and. 
Jena. Soon after the battle of Eylau, the Duke of Fezensac met with, 
a misfortune which prevented him from participating in the sueceed-- 
ing campaign of Friedland. Whilst journeying between two corps 
d armée in his capacity of aide-de-camp, he was taken prisoner and. 
conveyed to Wilna, and afterwards into the safeties of Russia, His 
experience as a prisoner was at first more able than he could. 
have anticipated ; he was well received by the Russian officers, and 
became an object of much attention to the Poles, who wished for. 
the success of the French. However, owing to some ill-feeling 
phat tt General at Wilna, he was sent to a 


depét of French prisoners far in the interior, where he 
until the Tilsit. On his release, he found that he had. 


received the decoration of the Legion of Honour, and that Marshal 
Ney had left orders for him to proceed to Paris. About this time 
the Duke married, but he did not suffer home duties to interfere 
with his career as a soldier. He soon afterwards joined Marshal 
Ney in Spain. His service in that country was of short duration, but 
it was su‘ficient to show him the difference between the character 
of the war there and an In the 
French were with the troops t against them,, 
the inhabitants preserving neutrality ; but in Seain, on the con- 

* man was an enemy either open or concealed, the 
whole nation was in arms against the invaders, and the French 
merely possessed the ground actually held by their troops. On the 
breaking out of the war in Germany in 1809, the Duke was 


Paris: J. Dumaine. 1863. 


oo aide-de-camp to the ae and joined him on 
e first field of battle at ; he was present at Eckmuhl, 


—— 
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‘was wounded at , and after W: was nominated by the 
Emperor chef pipe arin and baron of the Empire. In1811 he 
was despatched to Catalonia in order to report to the Emperor on 
the state of the country. One cannot but admire the boldness 
with which he criticizes the m pursued by his fellow- 
countrymen. He speaks in the plainest terms of the pride of the 
Catalonians and their hatred to the French, and ceases to wonder 
at that hatred when he reflects on the cruelty practised to- 
wards them. He says that the only way to remedy such 
a state of things is to employ an army perfectly disciplined 
and regularly paid, and to treat the S with honour and 
respect. 


We now come to the account.of the great campaign of 1812. 
Few lessons can be more instructive than those contained in 
the chapters which describe the magnificent advance of the 
invading army and the awful circumstances of their retreat. 
Even during that advance—whilst all things were appa- 
rently working according to the wishes of the Emperor, 
and the invading army had reached, with little opposition, 
the interior of “the Russian territory — there were those on 
the staff of the Emperor who perceived the elements of disorder 
and the seeds of future disorganization. The very grandeur of the 
scale on which the wea was men was an element of 
weakness, and whilst many admired the vastness of the scheme, few 
busied themselves in carrying out the details on which the effi- 
ciency, and even the existence, of the army depended. Orders were, 
indeed, frequently issued from head-quarters referring to the most 
minute particulars, but the possibility of their execution was not 
considered, and a Nein allowed to interfere with the rapidity 
of the advance. The Russian retreat was conducted so well that 
no prisoners were taken, and even the direction of ‘the retreating 
pa was with difficulty ascertained. The Emperor, who sought 
to force his opponents to a decisive engagement, was continually 
lured on, and it was not until the two armies had almost reached 
Moscow that the Russians turned to bay. The eve of the great 
battle of Borodino is thus described : — 


Every regiment had received orders to appear on the morrow in full uniform, 
as if for a review. The Imperial Guard, in particular, seemed to be making 
preparations for a parade rather than for battle. Nothing was more striking 
than the sang froid evinced by these old soldiers. Their countenances 
showed neither inquietude nor enthusiasm. <A fresh battle was to them but 
a fresh victory, and it was only necessary to look at them in order to partici- 
pate in their confidence. During the evening, M. de Beausset arrived from 

aris, and presented the Emperor with a large portrait of his son; the cir- 
eumstance ry arog a goodomen. Colonel Fabvier followed soon afterwards ; 
he had come from Spain, and brought the news of the position of affairs in 
that country after the loss of the battle of Salamanca. Napoleon, in spite 
of the anxieties attending his present position, conversed with him during 
the whole evening. 


After the action, the Duke of Fezensac was appointed to the 
eolonelcy of the 4th Regiment of the line, in place of Colonel Massy, 
killed on the field. He then perceived with his own eyes the ignor- 
ance which existed at head-quarters as to the actual condition of the 
troops. The 4th Regiment was reduced from 2,800 to goo men, 
the corps to which it belonged from 25,000 to 8,000, and the ap- 
pearance of the troops resembled rather that of a beaten than of a 
victorious army. e regiment was encamped outside the walls 
of Moscow; it witnessed the conflagration, but participated 
little in the spoils of the town. On the 18th October the retreat 
commenced, and on the 4th November, at Viasma, the third 

s was ordered to furnish the rear-guard. It was then that the 

work of the regiment commenced ; and after reading the pages 
describing the subsequent retreat from Viasma, we are disposed 
to agree with the author when he says “that seldom, if ever, 
have patience and co been put to a severer test.” We cannot 
here attempt to follow the narrative of the retreat; but any one 
who studies the account of how the rear-guard, cut off from 
the rest of the army and almost sileninted by a numerous 
enemy, succeeded by unparalleled exertions in rejoining the 
main body, will learn much which history, taking notice only 
of the great features of a fails to teach. War some- 
times brings out the best no less the worst qualities of human 
nature, and there is something very touching in the description of 


the remnant of the 4th Regiment clinging ja, pd and mutually 
t 


assisting each other in the great calamity tha overthrown the 
army. 

The subsequent campaigns afforded employment to the Duke of 
Fezensac. He was promoted to the rank of brigadier-general, 


served in the campaign of Hamburg, and afterwards in that of 
Dresden, and, forming part of the garrison of that town, was 
included in the capitulation signed by Marshal St. Cyr, when 
he was sent as a prisoner into Hun Thus terminates the 
narrative. After the fall of Napoleon, the Duke took service 
under the new régi and his appointment of brigadier- 
general in the army was confirmed. During his ten years’ 
service he had been brought into intimate relation with many 
of the great men of the age, and the anecdotes which he has 
preserved are often of great interest. No one, however, at the 
coe time, when the aspect of E is so threatening, can rise 

the perusal of the book without fervently hoping that our 

great wars of a past age. 


SAVAGE AFRICA.* 


Semaine missionaries, and explorers of all kinds have in 
turn contributed their quota to the literature of Africa, but 
we have here an author whose statement as to himself and his 
purpose in visiting that country is at once so original and cha- 
racteristic that we feel bound to allow him to be his own spokes- 
man on the subject :— 

“If I have any merit [Mr. Reade informs us], it is that of having been 
the first young man about town to travel in that agreeable and salubrious 
country with no special object, to fldner in the virgin forest, to flirt with 


” 


pretty savages, and to smoke his cigar among cannibals. 


Now, granting Mr. Reade’s perfect right to leave London and 
flirt with negresses, we nevertheless fail to perceive what possible 
interest the public can have in the announcement. He is as 
welcome to record his sentimental experiences in virgin forests for 
the benefit of his private friends as to give the world at large a 
plain account of his travels; but we must protest against a 
mixture of the two, and may fairly demand that the flies and the 
butter should be sent up on separate plates. The upshot of the 
matter we take to be that Mr. Reade, who is evidently a literary 
Don Juan in a small way, is oe: to figure as a sensational 
writer of the school of which the author of Guy Livingstone is 
the prophet. Such being the case, we find that the result 
of his campaign is “a narrative of a tour in Equatorial and 
South-Western Africa, including notes on the habits of the 
gorilla, on the existence of unicorns and tailed men, on the 
origin, character, and abilities of the negro, on the slave 

e, and on the future civilization of Africa.” Few, as Pascal 
asserts, care to travel for the mere pleasure of seeing without 
the hope of communicating; but it is one thing to write letters as 
a mere fidneur, and another to expand them into an orthodox 
of travels as It has more than 

e average amount of lite ding, in the present instance, to 
 ragand a tolerably big eee hry which, after all, only proves 

ow unn it is to go to Africa for the sake of writing a big 
book, a large part of which could almost as easily have been manu- 
factured in London. There would, perhaps, be little to call for 
special remark if the reader were fairly permitted to distinguish 
between original and borrowed matter. But Mr. Reade has a 
way of confounding the two which is not a little perplexing to 
the simple reader. An instance of this lies almost at the threshold 
of the volume in a chapter attractively headed “The City of 
Gold,” which is thus introduced by the author :— 

Near Cape Coast Castle lies the Kingdom of Ashanti. In the centre of 
this kingdom is Coomassi, the City of Gold. If you were going to this city 
you would obtain a hammock and a number of bearers. Having had a row 
with them all about the distribution of your luggage, = would start in a 
very bad temper, and proceed two miles through a scrubby country. ~. 
The narrative of this hypothetical journey, which follows at too 
great a length for quotation, ends with an elaborate descrip- 
tion of Coomassi; and the whole is dovetailed to an account of 
Cape Coast Castle (a place actually visited by the author) in sucha 
manner as to lead to the conclusion that both pictures were 
— by him on the spot. The “row with the bearers about the 

istribution of luggage,” it will be observed, forms a happy touch 
of nature which at first sight bears wey mark of being derived 
from the writer's personal experience of the journey. But on 
looking into the subject more foie we observe that the author 
avoids committing himeelf to any direct statement of his actual 
presence either on the road or at Coomassi itself. Again, we find 
that the map which records his visit to Cape Coast Castle 
gives no evidence whatever of his having penetrated into the 
interior of Ashanti. Of course, if Mr. Reade was an actual 
eye-witness of what he thus professes to describe, it would 
have been easy to say so, and his simple assertion of the 
fact would at once remove all scepticism on the subject. If, 
however, he is not in a condition to assert this, it would have 
been better had he merely given us the description for what 
it was worth by quoting the authority from which he borrowed 
it. We may perhaps, under the circumstances, fairly decline 
the responsibility of attempting to follow in the track of a 
writer whose footsteps are thus confused and indistinct. It 
may suffice to say that the portion of the Western coast of 
Africa embraced in his wanderings extends from lat. 13° North to 
8° South, St. Louis forming its terminus in the one direction and 
St. Paul da Loanda in the other. The distance between these 
two points was mainly accomplished by sea, Mr. Reade halting 
from time to time at various stations on the coast and maki 
occasional expeditions into the interior, which include pestial 
ascents of the rivers Senegal, Gambia, and the Gaboon. On 
crossing the bar of the Ngumbi, the tremendous surf of the South 
Atlantic very nearly proved fatal to himself and his party. But 
for its affected insouciance, the story would be well told _ 

As we mounted the first roller, a funny idea seized me of lounging into 
death, if I had to die. So I laid myself at full length on my bed, and with 
my face resting in my hand regarded the army of waves which we had to 
encounter. By the management of the boatmen we had almost 
through, when a giant roller loomed before us. It was a third wave, which 
is always the worst. Wrenching the rudder from Mafuk, who had wildly 
opposed our broadside to it, I cheered the men to their work. If it broke 

fore we topped it we were lost. I put her head straight at it, like a horse 
at astiff fence. The canoe sprang towards it in great leaps, like a horse’s gallop. 
I never had such a moment of intensity. Now the wave was above us like 


* Savage Africa: being the Narrative of a Tour in ial, South 
Western, and! North-Western Africa. BY W. Winwood Heade, London 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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a huge precipice. Up, up we went, as if we were mounting tothe sky, and then 
down, down on that dark smooth wave, like sliding down a mountain side. 
Behind us there was a terrific crash like the bursting of a waterspout. The 
wave had broken, and we were skimming through the open sea. 


The negro, we are told, is the degenerate offspring of races who 
have from time to time migrated from the healthier plateaux of 
the interior of Africa to the malarious marshes bordering on the sea. 
In support of this assertion it is stated that the red man gradu- 
ally changes to black in the transition, and that animals have a 
constant tendency to degenerate under similar circumstances. Mr. 
Reade seems hardly to attach due significance to the existence of 
an aboriginal coast race, whose traces he mentions as still to be 
found in the shell heaps resembling the kjOkken-méddings of the 
North. The counter inference su by the latter piece of 
evidence is, primd facie at least, that the peculiarities of the negro 
may as fairly be sought in his descent from this primitive ancestry 
as in any hypothesis of his degeneration from alien races, The 
characteristics of the Equatorial savage apparently vary little 
with difference of tribes. His infancy is unnaturally precocious. 
The child talks when but twelve months old, at the age of 
three or four he fairly graduates in the school of obscenity 
to which he has been introduced, and by the time he is eight 
or nine is almost as practical a roué as his elders. The rigid 
etiquette exacted from the young to the old is one of the in- 
sulated pieces of refinement which in savage life are often so 


strangely contrasted with its prevailing depravity and corruption |. 


of manners. The inconsistency is, however, rather apparent than 
real. Sydney Smith observes that the faith of a barbarous a 
commonly regulates all the frivolous minutiz of life as well as its 
important duties, and is apt to consider the first as of greater con- 
sequence than the last. Hence, as the same writer remarks, there 
are many single points of barbarous courtesy much more rigidly 
adhered to than even the rules of European politeness ———. 
There is something very striking in the veneration of the African 
for the name of the Supreme Being. It is seldom uttered by him 
except in moments of extreme peril, and then only with bated 
breath, as the Greek might have whispered of the Eumenides. As 
among the Polynesians of the Pacific, deceased ancestors are wor- 
shipped, and the period of any calamity is a signal for a sort of 
festival of All Souls, when the natives assemble by mountain and 
forest, and wail to the spirits of those who have passed away. 
Polygamy is greatly encouraged by the weaker sex, as ensuring a 
division of labour, and when the husband is rich enough to 
maintain more than one wife, the first leaves him no peace 
until a second is added to the establishment. Matrimony 
imposes on the female a sort of érinoda mnecessitas — the 
— of saleable children, the maintenance of the hus- 

d in an uninterrupted state of sensual idleness, and the 
allurement of co-respondents with a view to the extortion of 
damages. In Congo, the king is restricted to the moderate allow- 
ance of 3,333 wives, for whose maintenance the beds of his subjects 
are taxed at acertain sum per square foot. Princesses of the blood- 
royal are allowed to contract matrimony with a subject, but only on 
condition of his assuming the name and dress of a woman. e 
author gives us some interesting extracts from the lives of the 
Queens of Congo, before whom the Catharines and Messalinas of 
history apparently shrink into insignificance. One of them, we 
are told, e proprietress of a harem of von bea sixty male concu- 
bines, after cutting off the head of the handsomest man she could 
find, was wont to take a deep draught of his blood to nerve herself 
for any expedition of importance. Another is said to have plucked 
her child from her breast and pounded him in a mortar as an 
ingredient in a salve for conferring invulnerability. Mr. Reade 
discourses at some length in another _ of the volume on the 
regeneration of Africa, and the means by which it is to be brought 
about. His notions on the subject seem to be that Christian 
missions are worse than useless—that the Mahomedan is to be 
the instrument of redeeming Africa, and that it only remains for 
us to aid him in this great work by giving his proselyte a sound 
scientific and commercial education. 

On the strength of a visit to the Fans, the author devotes a 
chapter to the philosophy of cannibalism. Here at least we have 
authorities in plenty. Abd Allatif, St. Jerome, Zeno, Diogenes, 
Chrysippus, Montaigne, and Osculati, are all pressed into the service, 
though they find little standing room in a couple of pases or 80. 
But, se of this array, the sum total of what Mr. Reade him- 
self contributes to the subject is neither more nor less than an 
a story of some Fans ransacking a burial-ground, 
coupled with the assertion of an old native that they all ate men. 
As in the latter case Mr. Reade himself volunteered the assur- 
ance “that the flesh of the white man is deadly poison, and that, 
not being able to eat one another, we were forced to send to Africa 
for human flesh,” it is not easy to see why the Fan has not as 

“sao: for writing a treatise on the cannibalism of the 

lish as the author on that of the Africans. Mr. Reade’s 
ee of the gorilla is of an equally limited nature. He 
did see a dead gorilla, and witnessed the gorilla-dance 

of natives, added to which he had a gorilla nightmare, 
and on one occasion tracked the animal through the bush. 
But the living gorilla he never saw, as on the latter oc- 
casion, just as he was getting up to the monster and heard 
him break the branches ahead, he trod on a stick, when “a 
ighty rush ensued, and then an infernal silence-rfor the gorilla 
run away”! Thus foiled, Mr. Reade fell back on the ex- 
pedient of cross-questioning my | hunter he met who had killed 
@ specimen, He tells us, as the result of the evidence thus 


obtained, that the most northerly point, as far as he could ascer- 
tain, + "TY by the animal is a small river above Cape St. 
John ; that it never molests any one if unprovoked, and that it 
neither beats its breast like a drum nor attacks man with a blow 
of its paw; and lastly, that M. du Chaillu has written much of 
the gorilla which is true but not new, and a little which is new 
but which is far from being true. The chapter on monsters and 
fabulous animals is a mere réchauffé of the various fables which, 
from Herodotus downwards, have formed a part of the floati 
capital of human credulity. Of course the writer produces his 
own peculiar vouchers on the subject, in the shape of second-hand 
assertions, collected, in one case, from an American trader, who 
told him that he himself had often heard of a people with tails 
who lived in the interior of the country—in wie 8, from a native 
who professed to have seen a man with hoofs. 

On the subject of the slave trade Mr. Reade remarks, sensibly 
enough, that we can scarcely hope to convince savages of its inhu- 
manity when we have hitherto failed in converting eg ae to 
that belief. But his assertion that its activity is little affected by 
the presence of our blockading squadron is at once refuted by the 
supplementary fact which he alleges—on the authority of Mr. 
Craufurd, the Commissioner of the  sctten — that one successful 
run will pay ten empty captures and five full ones. Profits such 
as these at once attest the risk of seizure, and give the best 
possible proof of the efficiency of the means employed in repressing 
the c. The expense attending the maintenance of the 
squadron is unquestionably heavy, but should in be regarded 
as the premium paid for the insurance of the legitimate coast 
trade, and not merely as the bad debt of an unprofitable philan- 
pores The maintenance of an efficient naval police in seas which 
would otherwise swarm with buccaneers and pirates is assuredly a 
matter of no light importance. To say that the slave trade will 
never be totally suppressed by this means is only to assert the very 

alpable truism that the blockade of the entire coast-line of 

Vestern Africa can never be an absolutely effective one. But to 
raise it would be to ensure free trade in slavery ; and while, on the 
one hand, the supply of slaves would be only limited by the demand, 
there is enough, on the other, to prove that the demand would be 
insatiable. It is something, at any rate, that our efforts, ey of 
confessedly imperfect, have, by raising the market value of 
negro, been the means of imposing what is, comparatively speaking, 
a prohibitive duty on the commodity. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Saturpar Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


‘ ata 
oforte and Violin, in G, Op. 30; and Mozart's Quartet in D minor, for Stri Inst: 
by desi ianol dard; Violin, Signor Violoneslio. 
or Piatti. Vocalists—Miss Banks and Mr. Sims ves. Conductor, Mr. 
Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, Is. Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street. 


M R, SIMS REEVES will Sing “ Adelaida ” at the MONDAY 
INCERTS, St. James's Hall, accompanied by Mdme. Arabella Goddard, 

on the occasion of her Benefit, on Monday Evening, May 9. Violin, Signor Sivori; ae 

38.5 ‘Admission, ls. Tickets and Programmes 


LBYE COOPER’S ANNUAL CONCERT, St. James's 

Hall, Wednesday, May 4, at Eight o'clock.—Mesdames P: Percy 
ainton-Dolby ; Messrs. Winn, Lewis Cooper, Ghee Helle 4 
Band and Chorus. Conducior—Alfred Melion. A Musical Story, “Graziella,” Virginia 
Gabriel (first time). Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s.; Tickets, 3s., 2s., and Is.—A, & 2 
Austin, 28 principal Musicsellers; and Wilbye Cooper, 68 


Th 
St. James's Hall.—Quartet, No. 1,in F, Beethoven; Rom: Viol 


» Chari: nm, aD orn, Beethoven; Solo Pianoforte, im- 
romptu.  Artists—Sivori, Ries, Webb, and Jacquard (from Paris), Croz’ 
eac! 


cach, t, be had of Cramer & Go. Chappell Cou Olivier; Ashdown & Parry: and Austin ce 
J. ELLA, Director, 18 Hanover Square. 
ME. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY, 


THE PYRAMID, written by Shirley Brooks, Esq. To conclud: 
Nights only) MRS. ROSELEAF'S LIL TLE EVENING PARTY, by Joke Bary, 
E (except Saturday) at 


and Saturday Evening at Eight 
Rex HORTICULTURAL GARDENS, South Kensi 
an EXHIBITION of the various USES of FLOWERS in alle: piace 


Balconies, Churches, and Buildi: erally. Also for 8 4 

Bouquets, &e. Cultivated, Wild, and Artificial Flowers in or cut may Be 

Certificates will be awarded. Military Bands will . The Cascades and Minton's 
Twe 


Majolica Foun’ the Exhibition of 1862 will play. Admission, }s., lve to 
Seven.—For and application for Space to 
4 Exhibit, apply by letter to the 


By Order of the Council, A. MURRAY, — 
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T° THE ELECTORS AND NON-ELECTORS 
BOROUGH OF STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 


Gewtiemex, 
_ Thave just learned that our long tried and much valued friend, Mr. Alderman Copeland, 
Intends at the next dissolution to retire from the representation of the Borough of Stoke-upon- 
‘Trent, which he has served through so many Parliaments with honour and usefulness. 

Under these circumstances, I beg to announce that it is my intention to offer myself for the 
seat which he will vacate. Ihave so recently been before you as a Candidate, that I feel it only 
necessary to state the principles which I held, and the opinions which I professed, in September 
1862, are those which I still hold and profess. I then came forward as an independent man, 
and I shall do so again. I confidently hope to retain all old friends, whom I take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking, and I trust to conciliate much fresh support, and thus to be able to prove 
my gratitude to you by my services on your behalf within the House of Commons. 


servant, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, April 19, 1864. ? A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE. 


Wore WICH, SANDHURST, the LINE, the CIVIL 
ater the J UNIVERSITIES, ke— BIGHT PUPILS are prepared for the above 
Roperts, M.A.. Fellow of Corpus Christi Coll. Cam., and late Professor 
inthe I. M. College, Addiscombe.— Address, ‘Lhe Limes, Croyd on, 8. 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
ME. WREN, M.A. Christ’s College, a er ant Mr. EWBANK, 
— 8. John's Col (Thirteenth 


rrace, Brixton. 
Conwae, SANDHURST, and the LINE.—A Married 
Wrangler of Trinity Cl M.LA., 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—Dr. MAURER, Darmstadt, 
Duchy of Hesse, late Teacher to His Highness Prince William of Hesse, Prin- 
cipal a Institute, re receives PUPILS not age of Sixteen, who are eduented 
under his care either: for the Professions or y attend the classes of his 
and receive private lessons in German and d'Freneh, for the acquirement of which 


HALL, OUR on View, “A 
AY AFTERNOON Ar, HAMPTON THE SUMMER OF 
Charles L ous’ great Pict of“ THE. CRUCIFIXION.” 16 feet 


City of cient Jerusalem, with its ‘Temples, Palaces, an 
The” Mount and th round about. Os. John 
ive Lecture at Twel and Carl Werner’ 
Drawings of SJERUS LEM, our, Dally. EHEM, AND THE “HOLY 
from Ten till Five. Admission, One Shilling. 


Pa CH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall—The ELEVENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions ns of Artists of the French 
lemish Schools, is NOW OPEN.— Admission, Catalogue, 


Al DRAWING ROOM at ST. JAMES’S PALACE, in the 
of Queen Victoria._ Mr. CROPTS has the honour to that ORIGINAL 

Street.—Admission, One Shilling. Open from Ten till Five. 


‘THE BISHOP of LONDON’S FUND, for Providing for the 
Spiritual Wants of the Metropolis. 
The following Letter has been rcad in the Churches of the Diocese of London 
London March 24, 1864. 
“ Rev. awp Dear am desirous that you should bring before y: gregation 
Parish m my earnest request that they will ev-opeente with you ina great’ effort to meet the 
Wants of this Diocese. 


Inquiries carefully made during the last few months show that there are in London more 
than a million of persons who, from the insuffici of existing ales, ave loft penctically 
any systematic provision either suction on or Public Worship. 
have had to what is done - A the Church Of England, 
but, 20 tothe alt other Religious Communities. 
Then result! hes been a Statistical Report, showing that or is cmonges: us a population left 
be oy na for which exceeds that of and Birmingham united. 
* To devise means and to mature plans for meeting this evil, is evil, Lhave summoned to my aida do lores 
Executive 
ive Comm: 

These are 4 I knew that it to impose any fresh ny the 
>, whose en and o1 “tach without their being in- 

unanimous expression of assent lately given by — 
aovemily of Clerzy ever held in the Diocese, has shown that in ‘n this Iwas not mistaken, and 


orance and vice, our Mi: = -stations and our Ret while may soon be planted, and 
in time give way to permanent Churches, ovens end ty 
“ A large sum of money is necessarily required. I ha appealed for £100,000 a year for the 


ext ten years. 
“This A an exceptional case, and must be nat 4 extraordinary exertions. I would oqgnestty 

wee on “ the Se of otting us by setting stated sum from their incomes as God hi 
for help to all ‘the, owners of property in London, upon whom I am 


peculiar is given, as Dr. Maurer is rman, and Mrs. Maurer is 
a of F Switzerland. “Terms Bound, Lustruction, and Laundress, £100 per annum. 
Further particulars an 


GRAM MAR SCHOOL, SUTTON VALENCE, KENT. 
Founded a.p. 1576.—This School having heen rebuilt, Court of Assistants of 
pany are ppoin' MASTER, though he will not be 

required to enter on the ae of his Office before September next. Ne must be a Member of 
f E uate of one of the gem yt of Oxford, Cambridge, or 

the and his age must not 

Years. ‘The Stipend is £200 per Annum, a Residence ey of Rent, and 


of For he wi eppain 
ment of. a Second Master, whose Salary will be ‘aia ~o the Company. and the privil of 
taking Day Boys. —_e to the Uni Oxtord and Cumbridge, aud private 
are attached to Sutton is beautifully situated, in a healthy 
part of Kent, midway between. Ley A Town of Maidstone and Staplehurst, where there 
are | oe” Railway * ow and it is distant 3} miles from the Railway Station of 


A for the appointment must be made in wri! 
iis. Candidates are particularly to apply personally to the 
Mgmbere of the Court of 

particulars ofthe Duties and Emolumente may be obtained of 
ROBERT BECK WITH TOWSE, Clerk. 
Clothworkers’ Hall, 41 Mincing Lane, London, E.C., April 1864. 


A PA PARISIAN LADY residing in a  Femiby at the West End of 
having, some hours daily giving LESSONS in the 


Frene! n and Con’ Mr. Hardwicke, Publisher, 
192 Piceadilly, W. 


GOLE CHARGE. WAR TED immediately, a CURATE for 
the above, in a beautiful part of Gloucestershire. Population, 260. Graduate of Oxford or 
Cambridze, with moderate views, Recron, Post. Office, Andoversford, 


W~! ANTED, by a Conscientious, Man, a Situation as 
OLLECTOR’ of RENTS, or as SECRETARY, AMANUENSIS, and READER 
recommended. ugh. 


toe Gentleman Well —Address, J. M., Wood Walton, Peterboro’ 
LONG VACATION.—To LET, for the Long Vacation, in a 


Farmhouse in the Village of ten, five miles from four from. 

and eleven from Raglan, FOUR thoroughiy well-farnished BEDROOMS and a ST 
ROOM Terms Three Guineas per week, including the use of Tate and 7% The most 
unexceptionable es given and req! .—Direct, post-paid, to E. E. B., Post Office, 
Shirenewton, Chepstow. 


ONEY. — £10,000. —Immediate ADVANCES are MADE 

to Offi ii the Asm nd others, with secrecy and despatch, by a Private tleman, 

upon Note of Hand, Life I Heversions, Land, or 
. 5 per cent.— Address, A. B., 6 Norris Street, St. James's, S.W. 


MONSIEUR ADOLPHE DIDIER, Professor of Medical 


Mesmerism and Galvanism, has the honour of actuainting his Friends. the Nobility, 
and the Public, that he ATTENDS PATIENTS. either at their residences in the Morning, or 
Daily, from Two till Five, at 15. Russell Place, Fitzroy Square. 


Bier t eaten very and claim. appeal to amongst’ us are 


junds are any way con- 
cerned in the me! 
Pinal for the prayers of all. Without these our 
as the cen’ jan civilization 
“ I remain, Reverend and dear Brother, a 
"Your faithful Servant in Jesus Corie, 
“A. C, LONDON.” 
BISHOP of LONDON’S FUND.—The Object of the Bisho op of 
’s Fund is to make systematic Religious Provision for the Million of 
, for whom it is eres neither the Church of England nor any other Religious Body ha’ 5 
furn of jigious Instruction or Opportunities of Public Worship. 


portu 
‘The existing Societies barely } with the increave of the Spa 
The Bishop of London's Fund seeks to make up for the arrears of the past. 


ISHOP of LON DON'S } FUND. —The Executive Committee 
instalments, in aid of the Gen General Fund, 
1. Missiona: ergy. 


Mission Rooms, or School-Churches. 
of Old or New Districts. 


Building of 


Offices: 79 Pall Mall, 8.W. 


OSPITAL for CONSUMPTION and DISEASES of the 
CHEST. Brompton. 8: W.—Supported Voluntary Contributions. Liberal and con- 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Secretary. 


HENRY DOBHIN, Secretary. 
BEX RHYDDING. ore detailed account of of the Ben Rhydding 
ablishment, ereeted at lebrated as a RES: 
INVALIDS address, Mr. Manager Ben ydding, Stiey. 
YPROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Supanocor Park, Rich- 


mond Lill, Surrey.—Physician, Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A Edin. Univ.—For 
EALVERN. -—HYDROPATHY.—The Hydropathic Establish- 


ately ereeted_ by Dr. STUMMES will be OPENED for the reception of Patients 
in situated on on the Malvern Ilfills, and being expressly for the 


every aecumm requ for_w 
MEDICAL BATHS ond F FUMIGATIONS, 40 Great 


ernal Rer n rin nful Disease, unsichtly Swell 
Sick Headaches, Liverand ot her Visceral Ub where Internal Means have 


VAPOUR, 

The HOT-AIR, UR, and DOUCHE BATHS, 60 oot in 
pas advanced Consumptive to Turkis 

being necessarily involved —are here Select, Private, under 
own Medical A or, if by advice of the Proprietor, an M.D. of long standing. 


: failed, r 


BISHOP of LONDON’S FUND. Her may be paid 
to Messrs. 37 
; Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., & Co.,1 Cavendish Messrs. Coutts & & Gon 
Street; the pgland; or to 
the Offic shoud ley, Baa 
the Bishop London's Fund and be crossed Herries 


"THE CAMDEN SOCIETY, for the PUBLICATION of 
EARLY HISTORICAL and LITERARY REMA 
President—The Most Hon. the MARQUESS of DRISTOL, VPS.A. 
ihe ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at No. 29 Parliament Street, West- 


Monday, at Fi "clock. 
WILLIAM J. THOMS, Secretary. 
following Books have been issued to the Members in return for the Subscription 
= ‘One Pound, due May 1, 1863: 
RAWDON of YORK. Edited by Ronznr Davies, Esq., 


MARGARET of ANJOU, BISHOP BECKINGTON, and 
rs, temp. LETT I. Edited by 
. THE CAMDEN Vol. V., containing:—1, Five. 1 ot King 
communicated 2. Letter relating 
of William Ti 5. Sir Francis Drake's A Memorable 
Leng. 6. Inquiry into of a Letter signed 


to is One Pound ble in 


Mey the Year has been 


\pplications for Prospectuses, or from Gentlemen desirous of becoming M 
iressed to Messrs. Nicnots, 25 Parliament Street, S.W., may 


cite of Subscriptions to be addressed to Jouw Govon Nicnors, 


Clvit SERVICE HALL.—Gentlemen from the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other places of Education, who desire to qualify themselves for the 


Square, Bayswater, W. 
i and be find to 


INDIAN aud HOME CIVIL S Woolwich, 


LIBRARY | now REMOVED from 


19 Holles Street to odious. Premises, at 52 W. 
STREET, Six Doors from Cavendish We 


and Catel of CHEAP ROOKS gratis and post free. 


(GooMmES’ LIBRARY, 141 Regent Street.— New Books. 
Liberal supply. Low term 2.” Prespestenen application.—141 Regent Strect, W. 


BrGH TON. — FOLTHORP’S ROYAL LIBRARY and 

SELECT are now removed Worth Street, Corner of 

Pavilion Buildings. Visitors 6 Briqhioe can subscribe fo: ond secure the reading 

of the best New Works. The Reading-rooms are supplied ~ th penn the Daily and Wee! 
Reviews, Magazines, Direetor jes, he. e. Electric Telegraph News received and 

in the eons at every wie ‘or the 


Sapanet BECK, & BECK’S NEW MERCURIAL 
*»* Description sent free by post, or to be had o application at 31 Combi E.c. 


N CIL. MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST OLASS } MEDAL, 1855.— 
& BECK, 6 Coleman Street, to 31 ‘Coron they hare 
opened extensive Show Keoms containing large assortments of Achromatic M 

scopes, and all classes of Optica, Meteorological, am and Scientific Instruments Appa- 
ratus.— Catalogues sent on receipt of six postage stam, 


CHUBB'S LOCKS and FIREPROOF SAFES, with all the 
ents. Street-door Latches, Cash and Deed Boxes. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Chi London; 16 Market Strect, Manchester ; 28 Lord’ 
Street, Liverpool; and Horseley Fields, Wolverhampton. Lllustrated Price Lists sent free. 


(QHANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU for Dining- 


Room and Li! Cc M La in B: , Ormolu, China, and. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIE ERS.. 
Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gao and Candles, Table Glass, &c. Glass Dinner 
| from £7 158, Glass Dessert Services, for ‘Twelve Persone frum 

tal Glass, English for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 


nishing orders promptly execu’ 
LONDON 45 Oxronv Srnzzr, W. 
li 1807. 
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